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The Two Seizers 


Recently the world gazed with interest and in- 


jerrogation upon the spectacle which Il Duce 
Mussolini arranged for Der Fuehrer Hitler. The 


two dictators and an almost forgotten king strutted 
across a brilliantly lighted stage, received plaudits, 
and pledged two important nations to eternal 
respect for each other’s orbits of action. 

Neither nation will lift so much as a restraining 
finger against the other, provided neither encroaches 
upon the other’s sacred preserves. 

Apparently no military alliance was formed. 
Except for the warmth of feeling engendered 
by pomp and pageantry, the understanding between 
Italy and the Reich bears close resemblance to 
that between Italy and Great Britain a few weeks 
earlier. In each case, attention was centred upon 
removing possible causes of friction or future 
conflict between the two powers. 

The trouble with these latest agreements is 
their utter abandonment of small, weak nations— 
Ethiopia, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and others— 
to whatever may befall them or may already have 
befallen them at the hands of the dictators. 

In a world which once fought to make itself 
safe for democracy, and to end war, we find— 
even as in Napoleon’s day—that “ Providence is 
always on the side of the last reserve.” 


Successful Travel 
Seeing his teacher standing in the doorway with 
a far-away look in her eyes, little Sambo in- 
quired: “Is you back from where you been, or 
ain't you went yet?” 
This is the time of year when most of our 
feaders “ain’t went yet.” Many have laid their 
plans, however, and others are still fingering the 
Maps and folders. 
A great deal has been said and written about the 
educational values to be derived from travel. But 
sich values cannot be guaranteed in advance to 
everyone. 
Travel as an educational force is much like any 
other form of educational experience—say instruc- 
tion, a textbook or a lecture. What one brings 
away depends on what one went with. 














World at Lessons 


who go 
knowledge 
There needs to be a certain amount 
of knowledge to supply the ground-work for intel- 
ligent inquiry. 


travel 
These are 


They derive the from 
equipped with two things. 


and curiosity. 


most 





Europe is overrun each summer 
with American tourists who see very little and care 
very little for what they do see. They are more 
concerned with bodily comfort and saying they’ve 
been to places, than with scenes, events, and folk 
ways. 

Travel may be monotonous and tiresome busi- 
ness. Or it may be the password to deep and 
abiding joys. 

Which it shall be, depends upon the traveler. 

Whatever needs—whether for rest, for 
travel, for reading, for study or for other types 
of occupation, and wherever you may be—The 
Journal of Education bids you have a happy and 
a helpful holiday. 

All too soon, you'll be “ back from where you’s 
been ”’—whether you traveled by bus or boat or 
books. And we hope the occasional far-away 
your eyes next September will denote 
happy memories of the summer. 
eee 


What About the M. W. T.? 


Married women teachers have become the tar- 
gets for much sharpshooting of late. While in 
most school districts the regulations do not call for 
discharging married women already in the teach- 
ing service, an occasional place—like Somerville, 
Mass.—actually detaches from the payroll by 
those married women whose husbands 
are judged by the school board to be capable of 
supporting them. 

What should be the attitude of school authori- 
ties toward this problem? 

The first and most important test, as in all other 
educational issues, should be the interests of the 
boys and girls. A recent report on married women 
teachers in New York City was most outspoken in 
its declaration that unmarried teachers are more 
efficient. Gotham’s experience appears to indicate 
that the women teachers who are married give less 
attention to their school duties and are absent a 
great deal because of sickness and other domestic 
emergencies. 
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Such testimony makes a rather strong case 
against married women teachers as a class. But 
it proves’ nothing as to individuals. Every observ- 
ant schoolmaster can name some unmarried women 
he would much rather lose from his teaching staff 
than some of the married ones. A rule that is 
too sweeping may do serious injustice to the pupils 
and to some truly superior teachers. 

A secondary, though by no means negligible 
consideration is the effect on the unemployment 
situation. It is easy to charge that school board 
members who oppose married women as teachers 
are seeking popularity. But they may be wholly 
sincere in their convictions. 

There is abundant room for reason in all things. 
Drastic, wholesale, arbitrary and even retroactive 
rulings may well be avoided. It is fairer to all 
concerned to give a certain degree of preference 
to unmarried women for the openings that occur, 
rather than adopt a rigid policy of excluding all 
women applicants who possess husbands. Certainly 
the automatic ousting of wedded wives now in 
school service is much too Hitleristic to reflect 
sound public policy or a true sense of justice. 


The Swiss Have Managed It 


The theory that a country of dense population 
and limited natural wealth must have colonies in 
order to exist, has long been consistently refuted 
by little Switzerland. With no coal or iron or oil, 
and with only enough tillable land to support a 
fourth of its citizens, Switzerland has managed 
to build up a per capita wealth fifty per cent. 
greater than that of the United States. 

The Swiss have made excellent use of what they 
have. Their scenery attracts visitors—and these 
visitors find desirable merchandise, watches, 
jewelry, laces and other articles of superior crafts- 
manship, waiting to be exchanged for money. 
Through diligence and skill, the Swiss produce 
goods which are recognized and bought in foreign 
markets. 

There is no thought of making Switzerland self- 
sustaining in the sense of providing directly for 
all the needs of the population with home-grown 
products and synthetic substitutes. The Swiss de- 
pend upon a reasonably unrestricted interchange of 
goods across their borders to support themselves 
in plenty. 

The Swiss, moreover, have satisfactorily solved 
the problem of conflicting racial groups. Cantons 
that are predominantly German, French, or Italian 
enjoy Jarge measures of autonomy, and yet are 
able to benefit from a central government which 
functions in matters involving the good of all 
the people. 

German propaganda has sought in recent years 
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to alienate Switzerland’s German cantons, Bu 
these efforts meet with strong resistance. It js 
doubtful if Hitler could ever repeat his Austr; 
coup in Switzerland without serious bloodshed, jg 
which Swiss Germans would battle against Ge, 
man Germans. 


“Just Looking Around” 


These are the days when superintendents apg 
principals make mysterious journeys to other com. 
munities, where, if you were to follow them, yoy 
would see them slipping as inconspicuously as pos. 
sible into classrooms, and squeezing themselye 
into rear seats. Yes—they are out on scouting 
expeditions. They are looking for capable teachers 
to whom they can offer higher salaries than thei 
present ones. 

Those communities and districts whose slender 
budgets require them to take inexperienced 
teachers and do not enable them to retain th 
better teachers after they are trained and seasoned 
—well, they know the real meaning of inequality 
in education. 

But—as an Irish maid remarked who had lef 
a wealthy family to work for a comparatively poor 
one: “ Money is not ivrything.” You will find, 
if you look about the country, a considerable num- 
ber of school communities that are able to hold 
nearly all their best teachers despite the fact that 
neighboring places continually outbid them in the 
teacher market. It makes a great difference to 
teachers whether they can take professional pride 
in their work; feel that they have understanding 
and inspiring leadership; are encouraged to develop 
and achieve with a minimum of bossing. 

In other words—a local school system may be so 
knit together with a sense of co-operation and 
worthwhileness that its members respond with 
negatives to the blandishments of the silver-lined 
gentlemen who come to ogle their performances 
from the spitball seats. 

The best teachers, by the way, still do not teach 
for money. 

eee 
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Poland’s Fears 


An American observer who visited Poland last 
winter found that country in a state of fear. 
What with Germany on one side and Russia om 
the other, and each of these glaring fiercely at the 
other, how could it be otherwise with Poland? 

The observer noted this difference between the 
fear of Germany and that of Russia. The fear 
of Germany was the fear of military aggression. 
The fear of Russia was not that at all, but the 
fear of Soviet ideas and the Soviet system. 

All democratic countries today seem to reflect 
in some degree the twofold fears of Poland. 
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INA M. SHIPPY 


T the present time there 

is probably no other 
pic of interest to such a large 
mumber of people as that of 
personality study and improve- 
ment. The fact that it has been 
fiscovered that personality can 


be improved by conscientious 


dfort in self-improvement is 
probably the basis of this in- 
frest on the part of many 
people. 

Personality is an integrated 
pycho-physical pattern that 
makes up the individual. It is 


the totality of the individual 
which has been formed by the 
wtion of the environment upon 
his hereditary potentialities. It 
includes all of one’s ancestral 
past, the physique of the in- 
dividual, the emotions, the men- 
tal functioning, and every type 


of reaction of which 


one is 
capable. 
° 
It is a serious error to say 
that one has no_ personality. 


Everyone has personality. It 
differs, however, 
iis quality. Some people have 
very attractive and agreeable 


markedly in 
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personalities, while others have 
the very opposite. Personality 
includes all of the person. It is 
the fullness and complex of all 
of the characteristics that make 
tp the human being. 

As a rule, when we think of 
etsonality we are 
concerned with the 


especially 
effect that 


‘the total being produces upon 


other human beings and the 
completeness and ease with 
which the total being adjusts to 
his world in his attempt to 
fender his particular contribu- 
tion to mankind. 

As we ponder the extreme 
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Personality Can Be Cultivated 


This most elusive quality can be ana- 


lyzed, studied and improved. 


The 


author charts the way. 


complexity of personality 
begin to wonder how one can 
pessibly improve it. All of us 
sooner or later come face to 
face with the realization that 
our own personality should be 
improved. For 
find ourselves 
stern. We 


we 


instance, 
becoming 
find our indus- 
trv flagging. We find that 
some people tend to grate 
on our nerves and in looking 
for the cause realize that part 
of the blame is to be laid at 
our own door. 


we 
too 


We see a per- 
son with a radiant personality 
that fairly glows, and wish ours 
might be like that. 


In order to improve person- 
ality we must see a need for 
improvement, have a real desire 
to improve, know something 
concerning the components of 
personality and its development, 
plan a definite procedure for 
improvement, then set about to 
diligently put into practice our 
plan for improvement. Dream- 
‘ng or talking about personality 
improvement does little good. 

Perhaps the best way for 
ordinary individuals to find 
the need for improvement is to 
conduct a little self-examination. 
After having impressed upon my 
students the importance of each 
individual developing for him- 
self a pleasing personality, | 
try to pave the way for them 
to carry on a self-examination 
designed to help them spot some 
of their weak points. In order 
to do this quickly I have worked 
out a Scale for Rating Person- 
ality which is simple enough 
to be easy for the individual to 
apply to himself, and is de- 
signed to unearth some of the 


places where he may well im- 
The value in the rating 
lies only in the thinking that 
it causes the individual student 
to do regarding his own self- 
improvement. 

After 
should improve his personality 
and in a general way where his 
weak spots are, he needs to know 
something concerning the com- 


prove. 


one realizes why he 


ponents of personality and its 
development so as to be able 
to go intelligently about the job 
of personality improvement. 

Personality, as I conceive it, 
is part and parcel of the indi- 
vidual’s life stream. Back of 
the life stream is the hereditary 
source of the stream, to be sure, 
but each individual is independ- 
ent in his vitality. He is his 
own centre of action. His per- 
senality, although influenced by 
his hereditary pattern, is the 
sum total of his own qualities 
and characteristics. At birth 
he has been made independent 
of his forbears, and as _ he 
matures more and more of the 
responsibility for the direction 
of his life rests upon him. We 
are all masters of our own 
fates. By knowing and _ prac- 
ticing the laws of mental and 
physical health we can build for 
ourselves not only sound, but 
attractive personalities. 

° 

Seale for Rating Personality 

Sit down in a quiet place and 
rate your own personality as 
accurately as possible. Draw 
a circle around the one sym- 
hol which seems most appro- 
priate for describing you in re- 
spect to each item considered. 
The symbols have the follow- 


ing meanings :— 
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DS—-Distinctly superior; AA—Above average 


A—Average 
BA—Below average 
DP—Distinctly poor 


My height and weight are— DS 
My physical energy and vigor are-— DS 
My freedom from physical defect is— DS 
My freedom from fatigue is— DS 
My posture is— DS 
My ability to co-ordinate movements DS 
My freedom from mannerisms is— DS 
My food habits are— DS 
My freedom from digestive 

disturbance is— bS 
My freedom from contagious 

diseases is— DS 
My ability to recover from illness— DS 
My health habits in general are— DS 
My eyesight is—- DS 
My hearing is— DS 
My general appearance is- Ds 
The suitability of my dress is— DS 
My manners are— DS 
My ability to make friends is— DS 
My ability to keep friends is— DS 
My ability to say the right thing 

at the right time is— DS 
My ability to do the right thing 

at the right time is— DS 
My consideration of the rights 

and feelings of others is— DS 
My ability to get along at home is DS 
My freedom from nervousness is— Ds 
My freedom from flustration is — DS 
My evenness of temper is— DS 
My tactfulness is— DS 
The pleasingness of my voice is— DS 
My freedom from fault-finding is— DS 
My patience is— DS 
My freedom from excessive egotism— DS 
My open-mindedness is— DS 
My freedom from sarcasm is— Ds 
My sense of humor is— DS 
My ability to mix well with people is— DS 
My ability to think for myself is— DS 
My keeping of confidences is— DS 
My freedom from fear and worrv is—-DS 
My enthusiasm for my work is-— Ds 
My conduct in classes is— DS 
My conduct in public places is— DS 
My conduct at home is— DS 
My ability to control my emoticns is --DS 
My ability to use my mind is— DS 
My grades in school are— DS 
My habits in general are— DS 
My freedom from the use of tobacco, 

alcohol, and drugs is— DS 
My study habits are— DS 
My recreational habits are— DS 
My attitudes toward others are— DS 
My attitudes toward school are—- DS 
My attitude toward the church is—- DS 


My attitude toward law enforcement— DS 


My attitude toward my parents is— DS 
My attitudes towards my brothers 

and sisters are— DS 
My attitude towards work is— DS 
My ability to criticize mvself is— DS 


My ability to profit by the criticism 
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i of others is— DS AAA BA Dp 
My ability to influence others is— DS AA ABA Dp 
My freedom from mental dilliculties DS AAA BA De 
My ability to practice the rules of 

health is— DS AA A BA DP 
My strength of character is— DS AA ABA DP 
My ability to ignore jeers is— DS AA A BA DP 
My strength of will power is— DS AA A BA pp 
My ability to stick to a tiresome job is—DS AA A BA Dp 
My concern for others is— DS AA ABA DP 
My philosophy of life is— DS AA A BA pp 
My ability to put thoughts into action DS AA A-BA pp 
My sympathetic understanding of 

others is— LS AA A BA pp 
My ability to conserve time is— DS AA A BA pp 
My ability to show interest in others DS AA A BA DP 
My freedom from selfishness is— DS AA A BA pp 
The reasonableness of my ambition is— DS AA A BA pp 
My power of concentration is— DS AA A BADp 
My ability to keep calm is— DS AA A BA jp 
My cheerfulness is— DS AA A BA pp 
My courage is— DS AA A BA Pp 
My modesty is— DS AA A BA Dp 
My practice of reasonab!e economy— DS AA A BA pp 
My hopefulness is— DS AA A BAD 
My industry is— DS AA A BAB 
The justice I show to others is—- DS AA A BA Pp 
My loving kindness to others 1s— DS AA A BADR 
My loyalty to school, friends, family— DS AA A BA DP 
My moderation in all things is— DS AA A BAP 
My freedom from gossiping is— DS AA A BAP 
My ability to see the bright side of 

things is— DS AA A BA DP 
My fairness in all things is— DS AA A BAD 
My giacefulness in movement is—- DS AA A BAD 
My honesty is— DS AA A BADP 
My politeness is— DS AA A BAP 
My reverence for holy things is— DS AA A BAP 
My respect for superiors is-- DS AA A BAP 
My ability to return a soft answer 

when another has been unkind is— DS AA A BA DP 
My readiness to compromise is — DS AA A BA ba 
My esteem of myself is— DS AA A BA PP 
My ability to control myself is— DS AA A BAP 
My ability to remember to be courteous DS AA A BA DP 
My self-confidence is-— DS AA A BAD 
My ability to observe is— DS AA A BAP 
My thoroughness in all I do is— DS AA A BAB 
My ability to make myself useful is DS AA A BAP 
My freedom from over-suggestibility— DS AA A BA DP 
My breadth of interests is— DS AA A BAD? 
My ability to live a well-rounded life— DS AA A BAP 
My ability to do accurate work is— DS AA A BADE 
My ability to plan my work ahead is— DS AA A BA Dr 
My ability to overcome difficulties is DS AA A BA DP 
My interest in general culture is-— DS AA A BAP 
My interest in self-improvement is-- DS AA A BADE 
My interest in speaking correctly and 

pleasantly is— DS AA A BADE 
My interest in learning nice manners— DS AA A BA DP} 
My buoyancy of spirits is— DS AA A BADE 
My ability to be attractive and win- 

some to others is— DS AA A BA DF 
My ability to smile pleasartly 1s— DS AA A BADE 
My ability to laugh judiciously is— DS AA A BAD? 
My ability to keep physically fit is— DS AA A BADE 
My ability to develop my own skillk— DS AA A BAP? 
My ability to enjoy living is-— Ds AA A BADE 
My ability to keep on learning is— DS AA A BAD 


ability to hold fast to my ideals— 
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The centre of personality is 
js self-directing power. It is 
the power to choose a predom- 
gating controlling 
from the myriad stimulations of 
the environment. Life is 
gmplex process. There 
be some system 
is complexities overwhelm us. 
There 


hours in every day in which to 


direction 


a very 
must 
about it or 
are only twenty-four 
eat, sleep, get recreation, men- 
tal, spiritual and physical exer- 
dse and to do our work. We 
must use our intelligence to 
glect and control the complex 
dements of life. 


this our life begins to organize 


When we do 


itself into patterns—the general 
direction of 
mined by the personality. 


deter- 

We 
form certain emotional patterns. 
We form certain thought pat- 


which is 


terns which determine our suc- 
cess in 
meeting the complexities of life. 
These patterns are our habits. 
They group together to make up 
the personality pattern. 

Let us that the 
mechanism which the 
personality works is the human 


functions manifests the person- 


and out of school in 


remember 
through 


The total being as it 
Physical fitness, including 


the proper functioning of the 
glands, the digestive system, and 


(all of the organs of the body, 


has much to do with the kind 
of personality one has. In a 
sense, the per- 
sonality through observing the 
functioning of the mind. We 
have all known people who have 
seemed attractive to us 
tmtil they have expressed their 
thoughts. the emo- 
fiers of a man tell much about 
his personality. 
bly no other one single person- 
ality characteristic that 
Mere in the interpretation 
Of the self to others than that 
ef sympathy or understanding 
of others. 
tially a social being he who can 
best put himself in his neighbor’s 
Place and see the world as his 


too, we know 


very 
Likewise, 
There is possi- 


does 


Since man is esseti- 





neighbor sees it, and feel the 
same sting of disappointment 
that his neighbor feels, is the 
individual function 
most adequately as a social per- 


who will 
sonality, and therefore, be most 
attractive to others. 
No completely 
stands personality. 


one under- 
But all who 
think on the subject agree that 
our personalities definitely affect 
the happiness of ourselves and 
others and that we can change 
the elements of 
find 

The modern medical man 
much fer the world in studying 


personality 
which we objectionable. 


does 


the personality of his patients 
and adjusting his treatment so 
as to bring about the best possi- 
ble personality changes. For in- 
stance, every doctor knows that 
when an individual shows a de- 
ficiency in one of the important 
hormones the personality can 
be improved by administering 
the proper correctives. 

The strong personality is a 
well-organized thoroughly — in- 
tegrated that 
such a strong controlling pur- 


personality has 
pose that it produces upon its 


fellow human beings a_bene- 


ficial effect. In other words it 
renders a worthy service. Each 
element of the personality is 
organized to fulfill the picture 
of the life. This 
does not mean that the strong 


personality 


well-rounded 


works 
with no relaxation. 


ceaselessly 
Periods of 
relaxation and legitimate pleas- 
ures are a necessary part of the 
well rounded life. 
versatility, life, and sparkle to 
the personality. 


They give 


They serve to 
relieve the tension of continual 
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striving toward life’s goal and 
give renewed vigor and zest to 
the on-going process when it 1s 
again resumed, 

The person of strong person- 
ality is commonly characterized 
as the one who does his own 
thinking, is willing to stand up 
for what he considers right, is 
able to get and hold the atten- 
tion cf 


influence others in their think- 


others, and is able to 
These are qualities of the 
but I 
lieve it is only when these quali- 
an organ- 


ing. 


strong personality, be- 


ties are based upon 
ized purposive consideration for 
ihe well-being of society that 
the personality is really strong. 
The must 
We 


keepers. The 


strong personality 
seek the good of others. 
are our brothers’ 
strong personality is poised and 
calm in the face of difficulties. 
Culture, refinement, reverence 
and temperance characterize his 
activities. 


After 


ponents of personality, the next 


considering the com- 
step is to plan a definite pro- 
cedure for improvement. Grant- 
that the 
has revealed the weak spots, we 


ing self-examination 
must take them one by one and 
habits to 
secure 


build up 
climinate them and to 
remedial treatment from doctors 
and psychologists, where that 
We shall not take 
space here to review the laws 


work to 


is necessary. 


of habit formation. Let us 
remember that in personality 
improvement, as in other mat- 


ters, eternal vigilance is the 


We must keep 
desirable reactions 


price of success. 
practicing 
until they are part of us. 








The Teacher’s Interpretation of Mischief 


Today, teachers who are taking their cues from mental 
hygiene are less concerned with the actual mischief or even 
the delinquency of boys and girls and more with the reason 


why such undesirable acts are committed. 


It is not the mis- 


chief but the mischiefmaker that needs understanding. It 
is quite probable that the “bad boy” is a myth. Perhaps he is 
just a good boy who has lost his way and needs a helping hand. 


—Dr. J. Mace Andress. 


. -.. | 
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Close-ups 


ORLIE M. CLEM 
New York University 


HE next classroom is con- 
ducting a homeroom meet- 


ing. 


The pupils dramatize a 


pageant entitled the “Makers of 


the 


Flag.” The theme of this 


pageant is, “ Only those who are 


true 


voice.” 


flagmakers may hear my 
A large American flag 


is at the rear of the stage, and 
a girl with a powerful voice is 


hidden near it. 


This girl repre- 


sents “Liberty” and is “ The 
Voice of the Flag.” The pageant 
opens as a boy recites the fol- 
lowing excerpt from Secretary 
Lane’s famous speech during the 
World War on “ Makers of the 


Flag ”:— 
“This morning, as I 
passed into the Land Office, 
the Flag dropped me a 


most cordial salutation, and 
from its rippling folds | 
heard it say: ‘Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Flagmaker.’ * I beg 
your pardon, Old Glory,’ | 
said, ‘aren't you mistaken? 
I am not the President of 
the United States, nor a 
member of Congress, nor 
even a general in the army; 
I am only a government 
clerk.’ ‘I greet you again, 
Mr. Flagmaker,’ replied the 
gay voice, ‘I know you 
well; you are the man who 
worked in the swelter of 
yesterday straightening out 
the tangle of that farmer’s 
homestead in Idaho, or per- 
haps you found the mistake 
in that Indian contract in 
Oklahoma, or helped to 
clear that patent for the 
hopeful inventor in New 
York, or pushed the open- 
ing of that new ditch in 
Colorado, or made the mine 
in Illinois mere safe, or 
brought relief to the old 
soldier in Wyoming. No 


of Good Teaching 


A homeroom meeting and a projed 
in social studies conclude this intey. 


esting series. 


matter: which ever one of 
these beneficent individuals 
you may happen to be, I 
give you greeting, Mr. 
Flagmaker.’ 
“ | mea al P 

Was apout to pass on 

when The 


Flag stopped 


me with these words: 
President 
that made 
happier the future of ten 


million 


‘Yesterday the 


spoke a, word 
peons in Mexico; 
but that act looms no larger 
on the flag than the struggle 
which the boy in Georgia 
is making to win the Corn 
Club 


‘Yesterday 


prize this summer.’ 


the Congress 
spoke a word which will 
open the door of Alaska; 
but a mother in Michigan 
worked from sunrise until 
far into the night, to give 
her boy an education. She, 
too, is making the flag.’ 

“* Yesterday we made a 
new law to prevent financial 
panics, and yesterday, may- 
be, a school teacher in Ohio 
taught his letters to 
a boy who will one day 


first 


write a song that will give 
cheer to the millions of our 
race. We are all making 
the flag.’ 

“*But,’ I said impatiently, 
“These people were only 
working.” Then came a 
great shovt from The Flag: 
‘The work we all do is the 
making of the flag. I 
whatever 


am 


you make me, 


nothing more. ... Il amno 
more than what you believe 
me to be, and I am all that 
999 


you believe I can be. 
Many significant episodes fol- 


low showing that there are many 
types of flagmakers: pupils who 





master their lessons and ap 
not tardy; the boy wlio hel 
an old woman across the streg: 
the girl who works at home jp 
order that her mother may g 
out; the child who is kind y 
an old rabbit; athletes who shoy 
good sportsmanship; girl scouts 
who represent exemplary Citi- 
zenship. 
After the various  episudes 
Liberty concludes as follows 
“IT am Old Glory, th 
emblem of our nation, | 
stand for what you are, an 
[ am what you make ne 
The flag is not finished, but 
each citizen each day helps 
to make the flag. Each 
putting in his or her stitch 
Some are strong and fin 
and firm; others are loos 
and coarse and rotten. | 
am what you make m 
My honor and good nam 
depend upon you.” 
This homeroom meeting was a 
most wholesome classroom le 
son in citizenship. 
° 


The last classroom is in th 
field of activities. A 
junior high school of seventeen 


social 


hundred boys and girls gives 
“ courtesy party” to one-hundrel 
aged people of the city who at 
alone and practically shut-i. 
The party is given at Christmas 
time. The Kiwanis Club cot 
tributes fifty dollars, the Knights 
of Columbus provide autome 
biles, various social and 
charitable organizations help i 
lecating guests and explaining 
the meaning of the school’s it 
vitation. 


and 


Courtesy is the keynote a 
this party. Courtesy  slogats 
greet the guests at every tum 
of the building. Committees of 


the lat 
jn geit 
progra 
dances 


are se 
cach g 
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there 
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old ge 
and a 
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the large boys assist the guests 
in getting into the building. A 
program of music, drama and 
dances 1S given. 
gre served by the pupils, and 


Refreshments 


gach guest is provided a Christ- 
mas gilt. For each old lady 
there is a box of candy and a 
dainty handkerchief; for each 
old gentleman, a box of tobacco 
and a pipe, or a necktie. 


In this courtesy party, the entire 


school co-operates for a huge 


social eriterprise. Elements of! 
learned in 


Pupils 


social courtesy are 


a true social setting. 
are elevated in the joy of service 
to those in need. The entire 
enterprise is tied up with the 
life of The 


project is various 


the community. 
reflected in 
departments of the school. Ccm- 
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positions, plays, pictures, re- 
freshments, involve English, 
dramatics, art, science, home 
economics. The germ of the 


idea belongs to the social studies. 
handling of the 
guests involves projects in prac- 


The physical 
tical arts and social engineering. 
The entire project contributes 
greatly to general morale and 
integration of school spirit. 





Public Opinion 


WILLIAM C. McGINNIS 
Superintendent of Schools 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


OT many months ago I 
heard an eminent edu- 

cator discuss what the schools 
should do to educate the people 
so that they will be able to form 
an intelligent public opinion on 
important social, economic and 
governmental matters. He said, 
as so many others have said and 
are saying, that public opinion 
in the United States is a manu- 
factured product, 
tained or obtained not by a 
consideration of the truth, of 
facts, but something that is the 
result of a combination of news 
items, 


something at- 


propaganda, prejudices, 
stereotyped images and wishful 


thinking. 


e 
The substance of what the 
eminent educator said can be 
found in any good textbook 


dealing with public opinion. 
In considering education and 
its relation to public opinion the 


inference is frequently drawn 
that the best educated minds, in 
forming personal or group 
Opinion, disregard prejudice, 


propaganda, stereotyped images, 
and wishful thinking. That in- 
ference is about the best exam- 
ple of wishful thinking that can 
be found. 
It is not fair or sensible to 
draw general conclusions from 
Specific cases but it is frequently 


How it is formed and why it so 
often is cut on the bias. 


true that narrow minded people 
who do 
with us. I have 
lections of a professor of soci- 
had 


convictions on many things and 


are those not 


vivid 


agree 
recol- 
ology who very definite 
especially on the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case, war and peace and the 
futility of Christian 
He thought he was fair-minded. 


missions. 


A doubt of it probably never 
entered his mind because he had 
mind on par- 
ticular things. In his class in 
Public stu- 
dents who openly disagreed with 
him didn’t get any A’s. 
° 


a closed those 


Opinion the few 


Following the national elec- 
tion of 1936 many people stated 
many that 
per cent. of the newspapers had 
supported the President in his 
campaign for 


times only twenty 


re-election and 
that this was proof that the 
of the didn't 
much in forming 


Recently the 


pt wer press 
amount to 
public 
press been 


responsibility for 


opinion. 


has charged with 
the present 

joth_=soof 
these conclusions can’t be true. 


business recession. 


It is silly to say that the in- 
fluence of the doesn’t 
amount to much. 


ful factor in moulding public 


press 
It is a power- 


opinion, but nobody knows and 


known how 
powerful it is. It is probably 
that the influence of the 
press has been very largely re- 
sponsible for the maintenance 
of the and 
ideals of freedom of the press, 
free speech and the rights of 


nobody ever has 


true 


American ideas 


minorities. 

The monotonous and moronic 
quality of advertising 
talks has frequently been cited 
as an indication if not proof of 
the twelve year old educational 
and intelligence level of the 
American people. 
that the poor quality of radio 
advertising is an indication of 


radio 


It is possible 


lack of intelligence on the part 
of the advertisers. And it may 
be that many of us are in the 
happy, care free moronic state 


without realizing it. 


3ehold a happy moron! 
He doesn’t give a dam; 

I wish I were a moron— 
My God! Perhaps I am. 


The influence of the radio 
is frequently listed as one of 
the most powerful in forming 
public opinion. It is doubiless 
true that the radio is an agency 
of considerable force in mould- 
but there 
are no to aid in 
determining how powerful it is. 


I have asked scores of people 


public opinion, 


reliable data 


ing 
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whether radio political talks 
helped them to decide how they 
voted in the 1936 
election. | haven't 


Presidential 
found one 
who says that political talks he 
or she heard over the radio had 


any influence on his or her 
vote. It is possible that they 
were influenced. 

° 


The press ‘and other agencies 
of publicity (propaganda if it 
is publicity you and I don't like) 
are held responsible by many 
people and several peace organi- 
zations for getting the United 
States into the World War. 
What j 


acts of 


about the long series of 
aggression by the 
Government 


German Imperial 


against America? Those acts 
if reported at all wou'd be 
bound to influence the war 
in the United 

We, all of us, tend to believe 


what we want 


States. 
to believe. hat 
is wishful thinking, but we 
don’t indulge in wishful think- 
ing in important social, eco- 
nomic and political matters with- 
out a background of education 
and tradition. The newspapers 
are an agency of American edu- 
cation. They always have been. 

° 

The fact that the American 
people, by and large, have a 
feeling of contempt bordering 
on hatred for Hitler, “ the mad- 
man of Europe,” is not due to 
newspaper propaganda. It is 
due to the many acts of Hitler 
that are repugnant to American 


ideas of decency, fair play, 
honor, and freedom including 
religious freedom. The same 
thing is true of Stalin. There 
has been more pro than anti- 


Russian propaganda in the 
United States. 
the Soviet system of education 
was hailed by our 
leading educators as the great- 
est forward step in the history 
of education. I recall hearing 
one of them say that the educa- 
tional 


A few years ago 


some of 


John 


Dewey was better known and 
more thoroughly practiced in 


philosophy of 


IQA 


The JOURNAL of EDUCATHE 


Russia than in Vermont, Dr. 
Dewey's native state, or in New 


But 
yin 


] - 
educators 


York, his adopted 


state. 
today most of the 
admit that nowhere, not even in 


Germary and Italy is there less 


academic freedom and less pro- 
gressive education than in Rus- 


sia. As a matter of fact John 
Dewey’s philosophy of progres- 


sive education 


never was prac- 
ticed in Russia. The recent his- 
tory of Russian education has 
had only two stages. For a 


short time after the re-organiza- 


tion the classroom was a minia- 


ture soviet in which the 


-- ] _" + } 
decided what to do 


7, , 1 1. 

all how to l l 1 iie Cal 4 

Stal dete sean | 

naa cnorice., next stage 

1 ® ’ 
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DTest( es \ en 
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4 aa) hieeal-s , } 904 +1, nae 

wishiul thinking about the first 

stage, just as did the professor 


i 


OX i 
1IOS6 sar 


of education who in 


making the great- 


country g 


est advance in progressive edu- 


i >-* 
cation today is Mexico.” 


Facts and how to get and 


evaluate them, the abilitv to 


think straight—these things are 


important in any consideration 


1f public opinion and what the 
abi 11 it. 
“Know the truth and t 


schools should do 
he truth 
shall make you free.” Yes, but 
How 
know the truth when we read it 
or hear it? 


that’s the rub. shall we 


° 

In the years since the close 
of the World War much has 
been written about war spirit 


and war hysteria and how they 
rise as the result of propaganda. 
Undoubtedly propaganda is used 
in war and in the preparation 
for war. But anti-war groups 
are by no means immune from 
hysteria developed by _ propa- 
news- 

The 
demonstration 
against Japan by American Stu- 
dent 


ganda and even by the 


paper recital of facts. 


recent puerile 


Union on the Vassar 


Liberties 






campus is a good example, (gi 
lege girls and bovs made a 


bonfire of their silk 


ste Ckings, 


1] 4: - —— 
silk panties, silk neckties gpg 
me ae 4 1. 

silk shirts. It was a silly demo. 


stration 


Japan had already 
id for the material jg 
the silk articles. None of them 
had been made in Japan. There 
won't be a serious boycott of 


silk wearing material. 


been pa 


If there 
per cent, 
would throw 120,009 


were and it were 100 
effective it 
American workers out 


Of jobs, 
° 

Peace societies and many 
issociations are ig 
favor of the proposed Ludlow 
popu- 

re the 
lare war 
il invasion 
vaeude purpose 
ling fathers of 
is being 
brough int tl liscussion, 
history 
mis- 
leading by arguments based on 
fal The founding 
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ire eing misied < 1 are 


tathers founded a_ republic, a} 


Pure 
of deciding 
used only in 
only im 
state and 


democracy. 
democratic methods 
1blic affairs were 
communities and 


ocal matters. In 


national irs methods of 
representative democracy pre 
vailed 

e 


Freedom of the press, fret 
speech and civil liberties, these 
things are dear to the hearts of 
Americans. We might well e 
that the American Civil 
Union would be if 
favor of them. But what do we 
find? According to the New 
York Times the American Civil 
Liberties Union has offered t 
National Relations 
Board an opinion that the board 
is within its right in forcing 
certain publications to disclose 


pect 


the Labor 


the sources of articles criticizing 
the board. The controversy does 
not involve the question of the 


truth otf the articles. 


ma 
gpimion, 
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i as reported by The 


immes, contains the following :— 
“A long experience with 


the 
the press has led us to be 


issue of freedom of 
wary whenever it is raised, 
for it has been misused to 
obscure resistance to labor 
regulations by 
to oppose the organization 


publishers, 


of editorial employes, and 
to assert the privileges of 
keeping from public scru- 
tiny the sources of infor- 
mation of 
even when demanded by 


news articles 


competent public body.” 


If a government agency had 


the power to summons the edi- 
tor and owners of a magazine 
of mewspaper from their daily 
work thousands of miles across 
the country to disclose the 
surces of facts on which the 
have based articles and - 
forials, then indeed would ther 


be curtailment of freedom of 
the press. The | 
those circumstances 
dare to 
bureaucracy. 


27 


unde! 


press 
would not 
criticize government 


e 
To anyone familiar with the 
‘activities of the American Civil 
Liberties Union 
given by the Union is just what 
mght be expected. Frequently 


ee 


this “ opinion” 


| When the Civil Liberties Union 


has raised the issue of civil 
liberties it has been used or 
misused to obscure real issues. 


Let a communist or other ex- 
treme radical come into conflict 
with a competent and properly 
constituted public body acting 
legally to enforce valid laws, 
and there we are pretty sure 
to find the American Civil Lib- 
etties Union raising the issue 
of civil liberties. 

° 


Probably the most important 
thing in any attempt of the 
schools to assist in building a 
Capacity for forming intelligent 
public opinion is to stress the 
meed for critical analysis. The 





ability to separate the true from 


the false and a tendency to 
evaluate facts are important, 
and to some extent can be in- 
culcated. But if anyone thinks 
that education is a guarantee of 


sound public opinion he is in- 
dulging in wishful thinking. 


Enough education will produce 
informed public opinion which 


is a very good thing, but it 
may not produce an_ intelli- 
gent public opinion. I have in 
mind two well educated and 
successful men. One agrees 
with everything written by 
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The 
writings of 
Those two 
think not as 
and intelligent 


Walter Lippmann. other 
agrees with the 
Heywood Broun. 
and 


well-educated 


men read 


as a Republican 
Democrat. 


people, but one 
and the other as a 


One of them 


says and believes 
that the last national election 
went the way it did because 
most people won’t vote against 
Santa Claus. The other says 
and believes that it went the 
way it did because of intelli- 


gent public opinion. 





Job Test for Aptitudes 


STEPHEN A. GRIFFIN 
Principal of High School 


Livermore Falls, Maine 


: T + er) ’ 

66 ] I | lad é ro ot 
} i 

determining wheth«e i 

goldfish could sing and can- 

ary could swim, it seems to me 


that the first thing I would do 


would be to put canary in 
a pail of water,” somewhat 
drastically said Robert O. Small, 
director of vocational education 
in Massachusetts, at a recent 


meeting of the New England 


Council. He took the position 
that the only real aptitude test 


for a job is the job itself. 


. 
Here in Livermore Falls we 
have been administering that 


test for a number of years, in 
a modest but practical 
which may prove suggestive to 
other communities. 

Our high school has an en- 
rollment of 225; the town a 
population of about 3,200. Our 
chief industry is the production 
of paper in the large plant of 
the International Paper Com- 
pany. By far the greatest num- 
ber of our graduates eventually 


way 


are employed by the “I. P.” 
e 
It is natural that our guidance 
work should be largely in the 
field of paper-making. At some 


time during his senior year, each 


boy in the manual arts course 
actually goes to work for two 
weeks in some department of 


He 


chooses the phase of mill work 


the paper company’s plant. 


which he thinks will be of most 
Some 
work in the carpenter shop, for 


interest to him. boys 
example; some in the machine 
room ; drafting 
They are not paid for 


some in the 
room. 
their work in the mill, but re- 
ceive full high 
school work during that period. 

Similarly, during senior year, 
each commercial student spends 
a two-week period working in 
the offices of the International, 
or in the business establishments 
or offices of professional men 
in town. 


credit in all 


Last year one of our 
student-stenographers was given 
this practice in the offices of the 
woollen mill in the near-by town 
of Wilton. 

Admittedly, this is far from 
a complete guidance program 
for a small high school. It is, 
however, one step in the right 
direction, and has proved of real 
whether 
the canary can—and likes to— 
swim. 


value in finding out 
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Accelerating the Slow Readers 


C. ELWOOD DRAKE 


Director of Research and Guidance 


Public Schools 
Newton, Massachusetts 
EMEDIAL reading 


R struction has often been 


provided by 
for small groups of junior high 
school pupils, particularly if 
these pupils have had good men- 
tal abilities which would per- 
mit them te profit from the in- 


in- 


special teachers 


struction. However, when whole 


divisions of pupils have been 
found to have not only low 
reading abilities but also low 


mental abilities, the teaching of 
reading has become a class prob- 
lem rather than individual 
or small group problem. The 
improvement of the _ reading 
abilities of whole divisions of 
children on the high 
schoo! 


an 


junior 
level has 


stumbling 


presented a 
block, particularly 
when teachers of these divisions 
have not had available the 
proper diagnosis of the reading 
difficulties the proper ma- 
terials with which to make read- 
ing progress. 

This tells what one 
school has done with five divi- 


or 


article 


sions of pupils who were slow 
in reading ability and who also 
had low mental ability. It indi- 


cates that reading ability can 


be improved by regular class 
teachers’ on the junior high 
school level when _ special 


remedial reading teachers can- 
not be provided for all pupils 
slow in reading ability. 


Organization for Instruction 

Five divisions of pupils slow 
in reading ability were made 
during the summer of 1956. 
Pupils were placed in these five 
divisions of their 
final sixth grade intelligence and 
achievement With one 
exception the median I. Q.’s of 


on the basis 


tests. 


these divisions were below 
Although 
various 


100. 
individual I.Q.’s_ in 
were above 
100, and even as high as 114 
and 118, the low reading abili- 
ties of these individual pupils 
justified their inclusion in these 
five slow divisions. 


divisions 


What Were Their Reading 
Abilities as of September? 
When 


first organized the reading abili- 


these divisions were 
ties of pupils in them were low 
in terms of percentile ranks, or 
grade equivalents. Divisions 1 
and 2 months re- 
tarded as a group at the open- 


ing of school. 


were seven 
thir- 
Division 
t, seventeen months. and Divi- 


Division 3, 
teen months retarded. 


sion 5 so low as not to be accu- 
rately measured by the city-wide 
test. No individual in these five 
divisions had a percentile rank 
in reading ability above 40, and 
a few individuals could read 
only as well as 1 per cent. of 
the pupils in the city on that 
grade level. 

° 


Diagnostic Study of Reading 
Difficulties 


In order to the 


specific reading skills in which 


determine 


the individual pupils were weak, 
and in order to more closely 
study their comparative reading 
abilities, the Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Test, Elementary Form A, 
was given to all pupils in these 
five 

1956. 


divisions in September, 
Table 1 the 
number of pupils in each divi- 


indicates 


sion who were one or more 


years retarded in reading ability, 
or two or more years retarded, 
as evidenced by their total scores 
on this lowa test in September. 


Report of a program carried out q 
the Weeks Junior High School. 


Division 


— 


© 


How Were Teachers of These 


these 
scious of the reading abilities of 
pupils in 
three 
(a) At the opening of school 


In order 





TABLE | 


Number of Pupils 


I. Q 
more 


or 
years retarded 


Two or more 
years retarded 


One 


ow we wT oO 


x 
eo 
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Slow Divisions Made Con- 
scious of the Reading 
Problem and the Reading 
Status of Each Pupil at 
the Beginning of the 
Year? 
to make teachers of 
divisions con 


five slow 


; 


their classes, these 


steps were taken:— 
a mimeographed sheet was) 
teacher on 


which were listed the range 


given to each 


and medians of 1. Q.’s and } 


reading abilities in each of 
these five divisions. These 
data on final 
sixth grade intelligence and 


were based 
achievement tests. 
six weeks 
started 4 
was 


\ pproximately 
after school 
mimeographed _ sheet 
given to each teacher show- 
ing the achievement of each 
pupil in Divisions 1-5 im 
the five specific skills tested 
by the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test which had been give 
in September. 


At a general teachers’ meet 


for 
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for improving reading skills 
and study habits in their 
specific subjects on the 7th 
grade level. 
° 
What Instructional Materials 
in Reading Were Pro- 
vided for Teachers of 
These Slow Divisions 
Throughout the Year? 
Were Special Books 
Bought for These Pupils? 
Whenever it was possible and 
fesirable, books and supplemen- 
tary materials were purchased 
for these five divisions whici 
which 
ability. 
of books were purchased so that 


were slow in reading 


In general, class sets 
they might be used with several 
dasses. The 
were found helpful :— 


following books 
Fact and Story Reader. Books 
V and VI—for Engtish. 
Builders of Nation—for 
Social Studies. 
Corwin’s Junior 
Science—for 


our 


High School 
Science. 

Our Bodv’s Needs—Health and 
Growth Series—for Science 
My Weekly Reader—for Eng- 
) —glish. 

(No were 
hought for Mathematics classes. ) 


he TT ks 


special 


How Was Special Reading In- 
struction Given to These 
Pupils? In What Classes? 
In What Proportionate 
Amount of Time 
Throughout the Week? 

skills 


correlated 


Instruction in reading 


was in most cases 
with regular classroom instruc- 
tion of the specific subject 

In English—specific attention 
was given to vocabulary building 
and vocabulary drill. The special 
books 
fading materials of an interest 
level suitable for 7th 
| Single copies of reading books 
Were also bought 
foom libraries. 


presented new simple 


graders. 


for the class- 
Use of the cen- 
fal school library was encour- 
aged, and classes were taken to 





it for instruction in 
materials. 

emphasized. 
In Social Studics—‘ Builders 


locating 


Indexing was also 





used in 


Nation ” 


of Our was 


some of these slow divisions. 


] delight Hall of Boston dev elope l 
a series of work and guide 
sheets for use with this book, 
which were admirably suited to 
the needs slow 


and abilities of 


divisions. sheets 
the 


skilis 


These work 


were definitely used for 


improvement of reading 

as well as for finding informa- 

tion in book. 

work was stressed. Classes were 

the 

for simple research projects. 
° 


this Vocabulary 


referred to school library 


In Science—class sets rf 


special readers were bought for 


Science. “Our Body’s Needs,” 
a book from the Health and 
Growth Series, was considered 


helpful. 


was 


building 
the 
power of locating specific infor- 


Vocabulary 
stressed as well as 
mation in assigned portions of 
reading. 


as 


In Arithmetic — Inasmuch 
problems in Arithmetic presented 


reading difficulties, emphasis was 


placed on building a_ simple 
mathematics vocabulary. By 
gaining word mastery before 
problems were to be solved, 
problems involving the use of 


fundamental arithmetic compu- 
tation became more meaningful. 
Difficult new arithmetical terms 
were stressed each day as they 
presented themselves in connec- 
tion with new problems. 
Seventeen of these pupils slow 
in reading ability also received 
reading help in the small groups 
with the special remedial read- 
ing teacher in addition to their 
regular class work. 
e 
What Proportionate Amounts 
of Emphasis Did the Va- 
rious Subject Teachers of 
These Divisions Place 
Upon Reading Instruc- 
tion? That is, Did the 
English Teacher Spend 
Far More Time on Read- 
ing Instruction Than the 
Social Studies Teacher or 
the Science Teacher? 


As far as could be determined 


by subjective judgment, the 
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English teachers spent the most 
time on the development of 
reading skills, inasmuch as these 
were 


allied 
literature, 


naturally 
that 


most closely 


with subject. The 
spelling, alphabetiza- 
tron and library work which is 
naturally included in an English 
course gave opportunity for em- 


skills 


would have a carry-over to other 


phasizing reading which 
subjects 


Social Science teachers were 
also able to do a good deal in 
this particular experiment be- 
cause of the fact that they had 
a very satisfactory textbook for 
slow divisions and work sheets 
particularly fitted for this level 
of reading ability. 

Science teachers did much to 
improve skills 


of the fact that they had special 


reading because 
texthooks from which simplified 
vocabularies and concepts could 
he built. However, they did not 
have work or guide sheets for 
these books. 
Arithmetic teachers 
ily obliged to emphasize 


vocabulary building relating to 


were 


necessar 


their specific subject because of 
the ndture of sub- 
ject, and because they had no 


very their 
special work books or textbooks 
for their slow divisions. 

In general, none of these 
impressed their 
fact that they 


subject teachers 


pupils with the 
teaching or 


skills. 


skills were expected to be an 


were improving 


reading Rather these 
outgrowth of regular class work 
which had been adapted to the 
abilities and interests of these 
pupils. 

However, the seventeen. pupils 


who were having two periods 


per week with the = special 
remedial reading teacher were 
clearly aware that they were 


working to improve their read- 
ing abilities. 


What Checks or Tests of Prog- 
ress Were Used Through- 
out the Year? 


The Iowa Silent Reading Test, 


rT, i 
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Elementary Form A, was given 
for diagnostic purposes to these 
five slow divisions in September. 
Throughout the year no stan- 
dardized tests or 
used to 
cept 
receiving remedial 
reading The 
teachers incorporated checks on 


checks were 


check achievement 
the 
specialized 


instruction. 


exX- 


seventeen pupils 


with | 


class 


vocabulary, sentence meaning, 
and paragraph meaning into 
their regular subject tests. 


Very few tests were constructed 
by regular teachers of these 
divisions specifically for check- 
‘ing reading skills. 

At the end of the year, the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test, Ele- 
mentary Form B, was given to 
all pupils in these five divisions 
as a check on their achievement 
over the year. 


What Were the Reading Abili- 
ties of Pupils in These 
Divisions Near the Close 
of the School Year? What 
Progress Had Been Made 
as Compared with Their 
Reading Abilities in the 
Fall? 

A study of the results of the 
May, 1937, test, compared with 
the September, 1936, _ test, 
showed that significant progress 
was made in the reading abilities 
of these pupils over this eight- 
month period. 


Tasie II 


Number of Pupils 

= _% 

2t s 

Ge aa. aS 

ae 23 Ss 

Q = =F Ha 

Sept. May Sept. May 

1 ——ae: 2. sc. @ 
2 95 19 3 2 ) 
3 97 21 «66 Je. 
4 90.5 15 10 3 i 
5 83 fa. 2: 16 9 
Totals 78 43 24 11 


Whereas, seventy-eight pupils 
were one or more years re- 
tarded in reading as of Septem- 
ber, 1936, only forty-three 
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pupils were one or more years 
retarded as of May, 1937. It 
is very apparent that the great- 
est gains were made in the divi- 
sions having the higher mental 
abilities: for example, in Divi- 
sion 2 there were nineteen pupils 
retarded in 
September, but there were only 
No 


division had had remedial read- 


one or more years 


five in May. pupils in this 
ing instruction with Miss Roy, 


the special teacher. On _ the 


ther hand, in Division 5, in 


which there were twenty-three 
pupils a year or more retarded 
in September, we find that there 
were twenty-one pupils still a 
vear or more retarded in May. 
However, considering the men- 
tal capacities of these pupils it 
:3 probably to be commended 
that they did not show even a 
greater after eight 
months rather than holding their 


retardation 
own, and even making a slight 
gain. 


When we study the number 
of pupils who were two or more 


years retarded as of May, as 
compared with the previous 
September, we note that the 


total number had dropped from 


twenty-four pupils to eleven 


pupils. Even in the slowest 
divisions the had 


dropped from sixteen pupils to 
nine. 


number 


General Conclusions as to the 
Efficiency of Regular 
Classroom Teachers in 
Giving Instruction in 
Reading to Regular 
Classes of Pupils Who 
Are Retarded in Reading. 


1. Efficient reading instruc- 
tion can be carried on with slow 
divisions of pupils by their regu- 
lar classroom teachers. No speci- 
fic periods need to be set aside 
in these classrooms specifically 
How- 
for certain individuals in 
slow divisions specific 
remedial reading instruction with 
the special teacher may be a 
great help. 


for reading instruction. 
ever, 
these 







2. Improvement of read 
skills should be 
erowth of regular class Work 
in the subjects which all 
en that grade level are Rees. 
Teachers of these Livisions 
should be made conscious of the 
specific dithculties of 
their pupils and should haye 4 
strong IMPTOve the 


reading lifficulties of the pupils, 


reading 


] — + 
aesire LO 


It is probably desirable 
that these slow pupils be grouped 
according to their level of read 
When 4 
pupils in the slow division are g 
approximately the same level of 
and have 
the same mental capacities, # 
becomes a problem of teaching 
reading to these pupils as a clay 
group rather than a problem ¢ 
remediai reading instruction % 
individual within th 


ing achievement. 


reading achievement 


pupils 
group. 
. 


1, Success in teaching reat 
ing skills can be stimulated 
proper instructional material 
with which to work are place 
in the hands of teachers ani 


pupils. These materials mug 





have a vocabulary level simpl 








enough for these pupils to ¢o 
prehend, vet an interest le 
mature enough to hold atter 
tion. 

« 


5. Work books, teacher- 
checks and tests, and competitivt 
drills are helpful devices in im 
proving reading skills. Visum 
materials appeal to these pupil 
and they like to see their worl 
and progress recorded in ff 

of them. Constant  writt 
checks give pupils a greater sen# 
of security and_ stability, am 
they are to know 
where they stand comparatt 

in each reading skill at a givel 


time. 


enabled 


A more complete report of ti 
experiment may be obtaime 
by writing to the authot 


oa e Gnas « & a 


a Natural ome 


TX 





esirable 


ZTOUuped 
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len all 
1 are af 
level of 
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LaJolla, California 


ONDAY.— Today. Mr 
Stanton, teacher yf 


social science, Came inte my 
room, De fore school began, to 
ask :— 


“How does Harrv Smith get 
giong in vour class?” 

“Not very well. He doesn’t 
do his home work, and he is 
listless in class.” 

“Well, 
you can. 
help at home. He is in my 
home and when the 
feport cards were given out last 


ilong all 
1 
get much 


him 


. | 1. 
neip 


He doesn’t 


room, 


week, I had a talk with him 
about his poor marks. | said ; 
‘What will your mother think 


He choked 
and wiped his eyes, and then 
he said .— 

“‘T ain’t got no mother. She 


of this report card?’ 


went oif with another man.’” 
“I felt sorry for the boy, 
and so | said :— 
“* Well, son, how about 


working a little harder to please 
Dad?” I saw that his father had 
signed the card. 

“Yesterday I drove by their 
heme and | stopped for a little 
talk with the father. He seems 
like an honest fellow, not much 
push, but he is doing the best 
he can to keep a home together 
for his three boys, and he ap- 
preciated my interest.” 


“What kind of woman can 
she be—to desert her three 
sons? I know Dan, the eldest: 


he is a fine, bright boy. I am 
glad you told me. I'll take a 
Special interest in Harry now.” 

“Well, I thought you would. 
He needs all the help we can 
give him here at school.” 

The 8.15 bell rang, and Mr. 
Stanton went away to his own 
Toom. 

° 

TUESDAY —This_ morning 
When I went to school, Hugh, 
the crippled bov, who is in my 


4nanr 
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Pupils Are People 


EMMA MELLON CAMPBELL 


Plenty of human nature and drama 
can be traced in any classroom, as 
this five-day diary illustrates. 


English, was 
When I un- 


a | } —— : 
iocked ine do r. Be cane = 


, 
Llass in 


senior 
waiting for me. 
with evident embarrass- 
laid his 


ind, 

ment, 

deck. 

“Will vou 
h | 


you 


1 1 
notedookK On My 


look at this when 
ave time?” 

Then he settled himself into 
and laid 


floor. I 


knew that Hugh is an orphan, 


his chair by the door, 
h; ~y . +1 

his crutches on the 
living in a private home down 
by the Library, and that he 1s 
charitable 
taking 


supported by some 
organization. He is 
printing with a view of getting 
work in a printer’s shop next 
vear. He is talented in art, and 
we are hoping that he may do 
some designing as well as type- 
setting, and so make his own 
living when he graduates in 
But I didn’t know that 
Hugh was a poet until I looked 
at his notebook in my 
period, today. 

He called his book 
Torn,” here are 


the verses | 


June. 
free 


* Pages 
and some of 
found :— 


from school 


“I walk home 
With October afternoons. 
They are lonely, 
So am I.” 
“You spoke to me 
It must have been three times. 
First, your words were soft, 
Like drops of gentle rain. 
Then came silence that hurt, 
But I am 
whisper 


We been studying 
modern poetry this semester and 
that, probably, explains his at- 
tempts at 


Waiting for you to 
again.” 


have 


verse making, but 
poor lad, how he lays bare his 


soul ! 


“Doors that open into ornamental 
rooms are exciting; 

Doors that open into flower gar- 
dens are fragrant; 

But doors that open up to God are 
mysterious.” 


“Thank you, Hugh, for let- 


read verses. Il 


like them better than I do some 
book of 
Will 
those I have 

‘Book of 


” 


ting me your 
of those in our 
* Modern 


make 


checked for my 


Poems.’ you 


ct ypies of 


Precious Memories ’? 
e 


WEDNESDAY-—Today | took 


Thelma to my heart. She has 
been absent all week, ill. To- 
day when I asked her “ best 


friend,” Agnes, about Thelma, 
Agnes said:— 

“She would appreciate it if 
you would go to see her. She 
thinks—she thinks——” 

Agnes hesitated; another pupil 
came to speak to me, the bell 
rang; I didn’t hear what Thelma 
theught. She had been a diffi- 
cult girl all semester. Her 
teachers reported that Thelma 
was not keeping up with her 
studies. When I suggested that 
she study more and talk less in 
the home room, she didn’t take 
my suggestion kindly. She did 
not co-operate in the activities 
of the home room. Thelma was 
hard to get along with. Yet 
she and Agnes got along beauti- 


fully. I had _ noticed that 
Thelma was affectionate and 
unselfish with Agnes. Now I 
was very fond of Agnes. She 


was a Scotch girl, a protege of 
my esteemed Scotch 
Mrs. Turnbull. 

Perhaps I haven’t—well, 1 
thought about what Thelma 
might be thinking. At home 
room period I asked Agnes if 
she would take me to see 
Thelma after school. 

“T’ll come for you as soon 
as the bell rings. Thelma will 
be pleased.” 

Thelma lives in a rather poor 
part of the city, among the 
working people. The house 
was neat and clean. Her mother 


friend, 
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was a kind, wholesome woman, 
who told me her troubles. They 
were not on relief, but her hus- 
band had only part time work. 
Life had hard of late. 
There were some noisy younger 
children playing in the 

I could see that Thelma 
distressed that her mother 


been 


yard. 
was 
was 
pouring out her troubles, and 
so I turned to her with all the 
amusing school news I 
think oi. The young 
came bursting in 


could 
children 
from play. 
Thelma’s mother took them to 
the kitchen. Agnes went along. 
and [| left with 
Thelma, who began to cry. I 


was alone 


smoothed her hair, and held her 
hands, and assured her that | 


would help her make up her- 


she came back to 
that her mother 
thought she would soon be well. 


“It 


work when 


school and 


isn’t my work,” = she 


sobbed. I knew it wasn’t. 
“You don’t like me. You 
have never taken me to your 


heart as you have Agnes.” So 
that was it. 

“Perhaps I haven’t. But I'd 
like to. IL have often thought 
you must be a lovable girl, for 
Agnes and you _ have 
friends for a long time, haven’t 
you? Will 
chance to 


been 


you give me a 
know you a little 
better, so that we may be better 
friends?” 

Well, I had taken Thelma a 
movie star magazine. I knew 
she would prefer that to any 
literary magazine that I as a 
teacher should have taken her. 
Her 


was on the 


movie star idol’s picture 


cover in garish 
Thelma felt that I 
understood her at last. She 
took me to her heart, and I am 
trying to take her to mine. She 
is an aftectionate child, and 
she will try to be good in school 


colors. 


now. She will never be much 
will be 


helpful in the home room, if 


of a student, but she 


I am careful to show that I 
am fond of her. 
e 

THURSDAY .—How could 
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I get along without Beatrice? 
She is the president of my home 
room of fifty girls, some of 


whom must have known Bea- 


trice at honie or in grade school, 
for when she was a freshman 
they made her chairman of their 
and that she is a 


group, now 


Junior A, they have made her 
president of the room, without 
a dissenting vote. 

Beatrice does not loiter in the 


halls. 


as she can and says :— 


She comes to me as soon 


“Is there anything special I 
can do for you.today?” or she 


says, “ Grace isn’t getting along 


very well with her Latin. May 
I help her a little today?” 
Then Beatrice puts my desk 


in order, lays out the pads of 


excuse blanks and _ transfer 
slips, and looks over the daily 
bulletin. By the time the other 
girls have come in, and always 
by the time the bell rings, Bea- 
trice is standing in front of my 
with the 


desk bulletin in her 


hand. She reads first the items 
that she knows will be of most 
interest to our girls, and they 
have learned that if they do not 
quiet down as soon as the bell 
rings, will miss 


they hearing 


what most concerns them. Bea- 


trice never repeats. She hands 
me the bulletin to file away as 
read it. 


soon as she has 


In the meantime, [| have 


looked over the excuses for 


absence, and the requests for 
early dismissal, and have put 
my initials on those I approve. 
I lave signed the requisite num- 
blanks. 


these blanks to the broad-silled 


ber of Beatrice takes 


window at the front of the 
room, while any girl to whom 
[ wish to speak or who has a 
request to make of me, comes t 


my desk, and sits down in the 


chair beside me. When Bea- 
trice has written out and dis- 
tributed the excuses, she files 


the notes the girls have brought 
from littie filing 


Beatrice has given us. 


hume m a 
cabinet 


She said it belonged to fae 


father. 
“ He is dead now. Bill ang 
I have to look after mother,” 


1 didn’t know Bill until t 
day. Toward the close of th 
period, he came with the proper 
transfer slip, to speak to Beg. 
trice. As soon as he went to 
her chair she stood up, smoothed 
Bill’s hair, straightened his tie 
pulled 


down his coat at the 


back, looked at his shoes that he 
wiped off on his socks at the 
ankle. When she thought him 
presentable, she brought him tp 


me. 


onT 


brother, Bill” 
“| see she takes as good care 


his is my 
of you as she does of us.” 
“Oh, yes. I’m used to it, 
You see we’re twins.” 
| must have looked surprised, 
for Beatrice 
* Didn't that? | 


have always taken care of Bill,” 


said :— 
you know 


Perhaps that is the reason 
Beatrice knows so well how to 
look after her teacher and the 
i home 


girls of her room. 


FRIDAY .—Today there was 
an assembly of the school in the 
auditorium for a concert by the 
music department. The glee club 
quartette of colored 
boys sang; the orchestra played; 


sang: a 


velvet 
suit that matched his big brown 


a bov in brown 


eyes played the “ Slumber 
Song,” 


What 
music 


by Jocelyn, on his violin. 
power of 
holds 
Among the performers there 


expression 
for children! 


were boys who were dullards if 
Their teachers 
thought they had too low I. Q's 


the classroom. 


science, but 
whose faces were glowing with 


to learn algebra or 


orchestra. 
There was restless Ben, playing 
second from 
memory, and never taking his 
eves off the director. And those 
colored Maybe _ they 
geometry. but 


intelligence in_ the 


violin, playing 


bovs! 
couldn't learn 
they could sing. Joe played @ 


saxophone. None of his teachers 


under: 
into h 
been ¢ 
were, 
prillia’ 
among 
youth 
playe 
a chi 
that 

day | 
Is 
home 
sat a 
had 

She 

girls, 
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the 
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ing 

rent 
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the 
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sic 
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gnderstood how Joe ever passed 


into high school. It must have 
been on his music grades. There 


were, also, some of the most 
brilliant scholars in the school 
among the musicians, talented 
youths. Little Max had 
played the violin solo was only 
g child, but we all recognized 
that he 


dav he would be famous. 


who 


was a genius. Some 
I sat with the girls from my 
home room, next to me 
sat a German Jewish girl who 
had lately 
She was 
girls, poor and plain. 


had a 
the music it 


and 


come to America. 


older than the other 


Her face 


shut-in look. But with 


lighted up; her 


eyes shone; she clasped her 


hands in ecstasy. 


“ You love music, don’t you?” 
I said to her 


plause. 


during the ap- 


I should have 
without it. ] 


“It is my life. 
died 
nothing else.” 

When the 
“ The Miriam 
whispered to me: “ Oh, it is so 


have had 


little 
Slumber 


boy play ed 


Song,” 
beautiful! I can play that on 
my violin.” 

At the close of the program, 
left the auditorium, | 
put my arm through Miriam’s 
and asked :— 

* Who 


the violin?” 


as we 


taught you to play 


“My uncle. He was wounded 
in the World War. He can’t 
work, but he can play the vio- 
lin. He 


comforts my mother 
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and me very much when we are 
sad.” 

‘You enjoyed the concert?” 

* Oh, life. 
in the morn- 
I work in the factory in 
the afternoons, but at night I 
halls. 


is good 


music! it is my 
] come to school 
ings. 
go to the music 
night if 


Every 
there music. 
I hear all the artists. I have no 


fine clothes. I have nothing 
but the music.” 

I stopped at my room. Miriam 
went on down the hall. I stood 
for a watching this 


odd, foreign girl. She was walk- 


moment 
ing alone. She would always 
But she had the 
I believed, more firmly 


be lonely. 
music. 
ever, in the law of 


than com- 


pensation. 





Marks May Be Faulty, But— 


VERY so 


often the old 


controversy over mark- 
im crops up among cur- 
rent educational problems. In 


some sections the system of 
marking has been abandoned for 
a time, but it seems always to 
come back again in some form 
or another. 

It is admitted that the assign- 
ment of grades is very much 
a subjective process, and there- 
fore subject to error in judg- 
ment. that the 
bases of marking differ greatly 
among that 
the same teacher will not give 


Granted, too, 


teachers, and even 
the same marks to a particular 
piece of work on different occa- 
sions. 

In spite of these objections, 
it must be conceded that most 
judgments of people and their 
abilities in 
Subjective in just as great a 


every-day life are 
degree as in the school situation. 
Also, have 
Shown that the best single cri- 
terion in the prediction of suc- 


numerous surveys 


cess in college consists of the 


VELMA OVERNE ABNEY 


marks made in high school. 


In a current radio broadcast 


series _ illustrating vocational 
have 
fact thar 


information 


guidance in operation, | 
been interested in the 
the counselor uses 
as to the subjects in which the 
student made the best grades m 
high school in advising him as 
to his life work. 

That 


such a basis for guid- 


ance is not amiss is shown bv 


correlation between 


grades in high school and the 


the high 


work done in later employment 
In my recent association with a 
Ios Angeles bank where I had 
to do a deal of 
work in the personnel depart- 


occasion great 
ment, and in my other business 
experience, | that the 
interest 


found 


factors of and 


aptitude which made for success 


same 


in particular subject fields also 
made for success in similar lines 
of endeavor in the _ business 
I found, too, and others 


connected with personnel work 


world. 


have told me, that grades in dif- 


ferent subjects were of greaf” 


vaiue in determining promo- 


tional avenues of employees 


after they are on the job. 
. 


For instance, it was noted 


that a boy who made poor 
grades in mathematics was not 
successful in handling time 
cards, doing statistical work, and 
tasks ; 


similar that one expert- 


encing difficulty in English 
grammar would probably fail in 
stenographic work, but might do 
very well in the addressograph 
department or on the comp- 
tometer. It was found, too, that 
those who made high grades in 
journalism could be counted 
upon to give enthusiastic sup- 
port to the company’s house 
organ; while, on the other hand, 
those who made their best marks 
in creative activities were irked 
by mechanical and routine work. 


Like most predictive measures, 


the use of school marks for 


,guidance and placement pur- 


poses is a negative process 
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rather 
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than a positive one, those who will prove successful. determining where the beging] 
since it generally serves to elim- There are exceptions to these worker should be placed" 
inmate potentially unsatisfactory findings, of course, but I wonder order to give him an Opportunity 
workers rather than to select if we have any better way of to do his best work. 
—igal 


The Salt Is Not the Loaf 


BYRON C. KIRBY, Principal 
Oliver Junior High School 
South Bend, Indiana 


EW 
cies multiplied 
rapidly during the last decade. 
This intensifies the problem of 
method and Shall 
administrators continue to em- 
phasize the basic facts of his- 
tory, geography, science, litera- 
ture, economics, sociology, and 
the development of personality, 
or shall they centre the whole 
procedure around a_ nebulous 
haze of useless units, rambling 
activities and petty piddling that 
signifies little in the end. 
e 


educational tenden- 


have 


objectives. 


Traditional procedure has 
overemphasized many worthless 
facts and much tedious drill; 
it has failed to make all the 
work significant ; it has neglected 
to enlist the full-hearted co- 
operation of every child; it 
frequently has failed to defini- 
tize purpose; it has been sterile 
in some 
tive in 


produc- 
Under 


children 


respects but 
many others. 
conservative methods 
learned to be courteous, modest, 
chivalrous, honest, industrious; 
they became cultured; they 
developed ability to discuss 
Shakespeare, Payne, Jackson, 
physiology, the oceans and 
continents with some degree of 
familiarity. Conservative pro- 
cedure, imperfect as it has been, 
laid the foundation for the 
greatest age of progress in the 
fine arts, the practical arts and 
culture man has ever known. 
Many refer to ours as an 
age of change, and it is; but 
it is mot the only age of 
change the world has known. 


A challenge to the New Education by 
one who believes the Old is indjs. 


pensable. 


Evolution from a wandering 


tribe to a settled society ; reali- 
zation of democratic principles 
of government; the unfoldment 
of universal respect for the per- 
sonality of the individual, all 
changes in 
Yet 
without the 


embody major 


social relations. each of 


these materialized 
nightmare radicals 


are trying to ride. 


educational 
Now, as 
always, the constructive objec- 
include dis- 


tives in education 


cipline, a definite knowledge of 
specific facts; ability to evalu- 
ate and use these facts in con- 
structive reasoning; the power 
to live broadly, nobly, success- 


fully, happily. 


Educational methods of the 


past have not failed society, 
they have saved it; they have 
saved the people from fear, 
radicalism, social impotence. 
What is more, education will 
continue to protect society as 


long as it emphasizes the im- 
portance of work, facts, practi- 
cal thought, discipline, under- 
standing and the essential ele- 
ments of social religion. As 
soon, however, as leaders begin 
to inoculate educational pro- 
cedure with disrespect for the 
flag, propaganda of un-Ameri- 
can minorities, the alibi attitude 
for all failure and 


meanor, the idea that work, the 


misde- 


teaching of facts and discipline 
are unnecessary, they undermine 
society’s first line of defence. 
What is as bad, they wreck its 
offence. Children are interested 


not loafing; achieve 


ment, not pottering; facts, no 


fiction. Yet the new education 
puts the emphasis upon semp 
loafing; it discounts the ability 
and the intelligence of the child; 
it disregards compro 
reality and apolo 
for achievement. 


nature, 
mises with 
g1Zes 
The vital business of admin 
istrators today is not to throw 
established educational _ philos 
into the discard; 
that all pro 
past are tr 
foist a new 
conglomeration of disjointed 
upon the 
innocent and gullible public bit 
select and preserve 
good from all the sy 
and to inte 
motivating, 
dynamic principles produced 
The administre 
difficult. Inde 
private inter 
ests, radicals, propagandists com 
stantly demand that their ideas 
be incorporated into the bast 
school. 


ophy bodily 
not to assume 
cedures of the 
sound; not to 
educational foibles 
carefully to 
all the 
tems of the past 
erate it with the 
the present. 
tor’s task is 


viduals, lobbies, 


philosophy of the 
this haze  schod 
must steer a_ straight 
course; they must keep educe 
even keel. This is @ 
time for selfishness, or inte 
lectual What th 
profession needs is some honest 
practical, basic thought. Leadets 
star-gazing lom 


Throughout 
men 


tion at 


indigestion. 


have heen 
enough. 
Just as all phases of trade 
tional procedure are not godl 
so all principles of modern edt 
cation are not bad. The mewg 
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Georges — Anderson 


Plus 


est 


problem-solving 


Specific training in 


citizen 


New York Boston Chicago 


— Morton 


Provides mastery of fundamental processes 


An inductive, experimental approach 
which challenges the student’s inter- 


A masterly unit organization 
A consciously developed technique of 


An understanding of the 
mathematics in everyday living 

mathematical 
thinking and critical evaluation 

An appreciation of insurance, invest- 
ment, banking, and taxation which 
makes the student a more intelligent 


Silver Burdett Company 


MATHEMATICS A 
THROUGH 
EXPERIENCE 


grade. 


use of 


time-saving. 


San Francisco 




















NEW READER 
FRIENDLY DOGS 


By LOUISE SCHAWE 


The adventures of Pierre, a big Newfoundland 
dog in a fishing village of Quebec, are followed 
by stories of friendly dogs in many countries. 
Each of the sixteen stories gives an interesting 
picture of life in different 


lands. For third 


OTIS QUICK-SCORING 
MENTAL ABILITY TESTS 


Alpha Test, for grades 1 through 4, is composed 
of pictures, permitting both non-verbal and 
verbal testing. Beta Test, for grades 4 to 8, and 
Gamma Test, for high schools, are revisions and 
extensions of the Otis Self-Administering Tests. 
The new quick-scoring feature is accurate and 


| WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 

















philosophy emphasizes the value 
of motivation, 
social 
are just as 
Objectives of the old 


integration and 
that 


important as the 





training—principles 
school. 
Now the practical question is— 
shall administrators discard the 
principles of the past in order 
to build a system around play, 
construction, activity and ram- 
bling committee work or shall 
they modify and shade the old 
by the new? Shall they permit 
the pinch of salt to leaven the 
loaf or shall they throw the loaf 
away and live on the salt? 
Progress implies a modifica- 
tion of all methods through 
fostering a reasonable amount 
of activity, committee 
and council work under close 
and thoughtful supervision. Too 
much of any of these activities 
leads to a waste of time, con- 


work 


fusion and chaos; too much de- 
feats the purpose of education 
—the child learns no facts, no 
self-control, no respect for auth- 


ority, no courtesy, no social 


responsibility. He leaves the 
school an exaggerated mass of 
selfishness, impudence, egotism. 
Payne, Jefferson, Clay, Lee and 
Lincoln wre not trained under 
the philosophy of play, the curse 
of facts and the all-sufficiency 
of alibis. They were trained to 
learn de- 


study, to work, to 


meet failure head-on. 
Their education was not a so- 
called social education, but their 
lives and 


tails, to 


services were out- 
standingly social. 


Motivation gives purpose, 
meaning, reason for doing; it 
makes education tangible, real; 
it stimulates effort, achievement. 
Tne successful teacher moti- 
vates his work through discus- 
sion, the recognition of initia- 
tive and a minimum of con- 
struction work in school. How- 
ever, he does not permit the 
means to befog the end. Moti- 


vation is the tool for creating 
learn facts and 
principles, and the power to 


a desire to 


reason in terms of social prob- 
The activity is the 
mental power the end. 
Too often the major emphasis is 
placed upon the means, the 
activity, the play with the result 
that the child is cheated in one 
degree or another. 


lems. 
means; 


essential to 
Related know!l- 
edge constitutes wisdom. The 
facts of history mean little un- 
less interwoven with related 
geography; hygiene loses its 

associated with 
Modern education 
deserves credit for emphasizing 
this point, however, the idea is 
not new. Integration was basic 
to the philosophy of Socrates, 
Aristotle, St. Thomas and 
Bacon. However, it is a costly 
mistake to “attempt to teach 
everything as one grand unit— 
the fields are too broad, too in- 


Integration is 
understanding. 


force unless 


physiology. 
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clusive, too important. No one 
can grasp the essentials of all 
areas of learning in one broad 
sweep. 

Reading and science can be 
organized and 
unit; but 
spelling, 


taught as one 
history, geography, 
writing, language, 
music and mathematics should 
be approached as separate sub- 
jects and correlated whenever 
possible. Integration is the 
harmonization of knowledge, 
but it cannot take place until 
there is something to integrate. 
The unit must not be so all- 
inclusive or so dominate that 
it blocks learning. 
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Social training is important. 
The individual does not live 
alone; he is one of a group and 
hence should be interested in 
group welfare; he should be 
able to counsel, think, plan, co- 
operate with others. This power 
is acquired through training and 
experience. Hence the import- 
ance of sponsoring social par- 
ticipation in school through the 
agency of 
room 


committees, home- 
organizations and some 
form of student council. One 
should be careful to plan all 
work of this type in such a 
way that it will be helpful to 
the child. The 


whole schor yl 





should be closely 


supervised 
and controlled or any attempt 
at social training will defeat its 
own purpose through contribyt. 
ing to loafing, bluffing, indo. 
lence and impudence. 
Educational philosophy jg 
changing, but that change must 
be slow and conservative; j 
must grow out of the past and 
be modified by the present; 
must be in line with human 
nature and human needs. Sound 
growth comes slowly, gradually, 
scientifically, yet surely. Prog. 
ress is predicated upon dissatis- 
faction with the old and a vigor- 


ous challenge to the new. 





A Contusion of Loyalties 


E are told an_ under- 

standing of the ado- 
lescent must be a characteristic 
of the ideal junior high school 
teacher. She must have sym- 
pathy for the child’s spiritual 
and emotional upsets, a toler- 
ance for sullenness and 
dom. 


bore- 
She must be equipped to 
meet the difficulties of emotional 
instability ; she should be kindly, 
encouraging, with a _ genuine 
desire to help the child through 
this trying period. 

With this idea in view, the 
homeroom teacher is expected 
to take the place of the parent. 


She is supposed to iron out 
difficulties, train character, in- 
vestigate home conditions and 
adopt whatever procedure lies 


in her power to overcome de- 
ficiencies in the child’s back- 
ground or in his physical and 
mental make-up. 

This rule of “ mothering” is 
frequently misinterpreted by 
over-zealous, but misguided 
homeroom teachers. Their sym- 
pathy takes the place of over- 


GRACE LAWRENCE 


Linden, New Jersey 


If the 
child is rebellious to authority 


indulgence and spoiling. 


in another room, the homeroom 
teacher should never, under any 
circumstances, sympathize to the 
extent that he feels the other 


If she 


definitely 


teacher is in the wrong. 
does, the pupil is 
harmed, in the same way that 
a child in the home is confused 
in his loyalties and loses his 
sense of security where there is 
lack of between 


parents in matters of discipline. 


Cc )-operation 


The case is between the child 
and the teacher in whose room 
the offence occurred, with the 
principal, if he is called in, sup- 
porting the 
latter. The 


discipline of the 
teacher 
should practice a strict policy 


of “hands oft” 


homeroom 


regardless of 
how well she feels equipped to 
help unless she is definitely re- 
quested to do so in this specific 
case. To do otherwise indicates 
she thinks her judgment and 
procedure superior to that of 
the other teachers in the build- 
ing. 


I have known a homeroom 


teacher to say to me in front 
of the child in question, “ Miss 
So-and-So and John fight like 
cats and dogs.” She has weak- 
ened Miss So-and-So’s discipline 
by putting her on the same plane 
with John, in front of him. She 
is making a problem of every 
other child in her home room, 
if they wish to take advantage 
of her unwise support. Their 


attitude is: “John got 


away 
with it, so we can, too; ouf 
homeroom teacher sticks up for 
us. Every departmental teacher 
dreads to see her class come in; 
she knows she will get intet- 
ference, not co-operation, when 
a situation involves punishment. 

When a child realizes that he 
results 
misbehavior, that his 


can escape the natural 
of his 
homeroom teacher puts him on 
the same plane with Miss So 
and-So, he gains an exaggerated 
idea of his own importance— 
hence later disrespect for law 
and authority. 
(Continued on Page 214) 
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Classroom Clinic 


Of Personality and Behavior Problems 
Conducted by GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 


The Wriggler 


RITES an Ohio 
teacher :— 
“IT have im my _ third 


grade room a girl who, at 
times, almost drives me to 
distraction. She is one of 


those wrigglers. She does 


very good work in her 
lessons, and is not really 
a bad child. But she’s 


never still; she must always 


be doing something with 


her hands and feet, even 
while she reads. She bites 
her finger nails, too. Just 
what can a teacher do with 


and for this child? 


ANSWEk—First refer this 
child to the school doctor. In 
case there is no school doctor, 
prevail upon her parents to take 
her to their family doctor for a 
careful and complete examina- 
tion. Also her eyes should be 
examined. 


Try to be patient with this 
child. She probably feels “all 
creepy” inside. Allow her to 
walk about occasionally so long 
as she disturbs no one in doing 
so. By quiet personal appeal 
to her you might induce her to 
Practice sitting still for a few 


Minutes at a time. For exam- 


ple, you might work out a 
secret little scheme with her 


whereby during a certain inter- 
val daily, say the first ten min- 
utes of the morning, she will 
tty especially hard to sit reason- 
ably still and to keep from bit- 
ing her nails. 
period she succeeds, you will put 
down a little mark in a book. 
When she gets so 


For each such 


many of 
them, she will receive a small 
prize. 
know 


No other children should 


about this scheme. In 


order to secure results the child 
must feel assured that you will 
ignore her wriggling and _nail- 
biting the rest of the day. The 
plan will help you discipline 
yourself, and help the child to 
see that she can succeed for a 
short while, at least. Really 
convinced in this way that she 
can succeed for ten minutes, she 
might feel the urge to attempt 
to control herself with 
longer and 


more 
poise for longer 
periods. 

Try to help this child adjust 
herself to her classmates in the 
playground and to feel at ease 
when she speaks in the class- 
room. Unless you see improve- 
ment in her after a few weeks, 
it will be well to have her lie 
down on a rug on the floor or 
on a cot in a quiet place in the 
building, for one or two short 
This treat- 
indeed, be very 
desirable, whatever else be done 
for her. It will be easier for 


periods each day. 


ment might, 


you to carry ont if you can get 
the nurse or doctor to order it, 
you telling the child of the ad- 
vice. 

e 


Regardless of how you treat 
that child at school, she may 
show little or no improvement 
until the home atmosphere and 
relationships are modified. Pre- 
vail upon the parents to treat 
this little girl as a sick child. By 
conferring with the family or 
school doctor, you might be 
able to induce him to write out 
for them such directions for 
the child’s program as you and 
he together consider wise. His 
word might carry more weight 


with them than yours, though 


not necessarily so. You will 


probably know. Anyway the 


advice you should try to get 
over in some effective way to 
these parents is about as fol- 
lows :— 

Have this child lie down and 


keep quiet for about half an 


hour on arriving home from 
school. Reading to her then 


See that 
she goes outdoors for play every 
day when the weather is fit, but 


should help quiet her. 


does not play vigorously longer 
than about half an hour at a 
stretch. Encourage her to play 
other children near her 
age. Attract them to your home. 
Forbid exciting, romping games 
indoors, and 


with 


these chilk 

excited and 
have the visiting 
children leave. 


when 


dren there grow 


quarrelsome, 


Encourage her to draw and 
paint and cut and paste and 
make things; provide her with 
the simple necessary materials 
and tools. Help her learn to 
play quiet games with the chil- 
dren, such as flinch, dominoes, 
checkers. 

Don’t child to 
program 
except to one of soft and quiet 
music. Keep the dial turned off 
for all other programs and al- 
ways silence the radio at meal 
time. Keep her away from the 
movies almost entirely, at least 
for the next six months or so. 


permit this 


listen to any radio 


You parents should discipline 
yourselves to talk in low- 
pitched, quiet voices and to sug- 
gest poise in all your speech 
and actions in this child’s pres- 
ence. 

Avoid nagging. Be sparing 
of punishment. When she must 
be punished, assign her to sit 
definite 


doing nothing for a 
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period, say, thirty minutes, 
where you can see her. Don’t 
use corporal punishment unless 
she fails to stay in the 
until the time is up. Praise her 
liberally when she deserves it, 


chair 


and don’t be sparing of genu- 
ine affection toward her. Kindly 
answer all her questions and 
encourage her in 
versation. Try to have com- 
panionship with her and create 
a happy 
She 
ments or 
the parents 
but a 


family con- 


family atmosphere. 


should hear no _  argu- 


bickering between 
nor feel anything 
congenial relationship 
She needs to live in an atmos- 
phere that is serene and whole- 
some. 

i) 


7 
| 


child 


] + 
iy to a 


Hold this 


regular bed time hour. 


rigid 
Have no 
argument about it. On Satur- 
day and Sunday have her lie 
down for an hour. Say nothing 


Merely 
that she remain in 


about sleep. demand 
a horizontal 
position without books, 


playmates. In 


toys, or 
case she never 
has slept at this period, after a 
few weeks it might be well to 
read aloud to her for a part 
of this quiet period, at least. 
e 

Don’t expect much change in 
this child for several days or 
weeks. Improvement will come 
After she gained 
more poise she probably will 
bite her nails less, or not at all. 
Certainly it will do no good 
to nag at her about the nails. 
She might, om the contrary, be 
greatly encouraged to co-oper- 
ate, after a few 


manicurist. 


slowly. has 


visits to a 


Of course, you will not ex- 
pect all parents, or even most 
parents to be willing and able 
to carry out such advice. 

Nail-biting might be greatly 
reduced in any classroom if 
there were devised a classroom 


propaganda for good finger 
nails, even a “ whole-hand-of- 
nails club.” Yet such a club 


could do more harm to a child 
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so extremely nervous as the one 
we are considering. But the best 
prevention of nail biting cannot 
be effected by the schoolroom 
can fur- 
ther more serenity in the home. 


directly, but only as it 


We are living in a jittery gen- 






eration. Nails are disappean® 


ing faster and faster vear 
children lose 4 


night at a 


year. Some 


nail a MOVIe, oF 
wiette dhkmAtete all tances 
while standing all taut over the 
radio listening to some exciting 
» 


program 





Famous Fallacies. ..8 
Experience 


FRANK M. RICH 


Principal, Public School No. 2 


Paterson, New Jersey 


NOTHER bogus value on 
A which millions in school 
money are wasted is experience. 


Experience adds so much ‘to 


efficiency in many fields that it 
is natural assume t its 
atin 3 Se all ee < 
Value S universa \ 1tO 1 

natelv it is not. Do typewriters 
P ] ] ogee . seneeetans on 
and telegraphers increase in 

: 
speed the longer they yntinu 
in the work? Careful measure- 


ments of workers’ abilities in 


these fields, like Bryan and 


Harper’s, prove that they do 


only when conditions in their 
offices are such that great pres- 
sure or incentive to improve- 
ment is brought to bear. The 
natural tendency is to settle back 
into a pace that will barely ful- 
fill the requirements. The same 
is undoubtedly true of teaching. 
° 


A school that 
afford to hire only candidates 


system can 
whose ability has been tested 
by a year’s work or more in 
other places has a valuable ad- 
vantage over one that must try 
out raw beginners. Here is one 
place where experience counts. 
The ability to avoid the misfits 
that the normal schools fail to 
weed out is worth any amount 
but careful 
discrimination is used in select- 


of money; unless 
ing only the cream of the tested 
talent, money paid for experi- 
ence is wasted. After the first 
two or three years of adjust- 


The TOTTIRN A] 


ment that comes with practical 
WOTK mm tne JO », tHe average 
€CacCfh 


ler unusually 


“OV In some spects the 
we f many teachers begins 
deteriorate as soo as they 

le normal ‘hoo!, and ak 
though they may have made a 
beginning n practicing the 
higher types of teaching, a few 
years finds them completely 
settled back into the primitive 
methods under which _ they 
themselves were trained ten or 


fifteen years before. 
e 

Experience is absolutely neces 
sary for superior work, but it 
is no guarantee of superiority. 
Seniority promotions and auto 
matic increases may keep the 
herd contented and avoid em 
barrassing comparison, but there 
With 
medern supervisory technique it 
is easy enough to determine 
whether a teacher is doing work 
of the type, the 
preparation type, the motivation 
type or the pupil activity type, 
and at what level of skill. Noth 
ing but laziness and_ stupidity 
accounts for the prevailing prat 
for educational 
length of time 
at it. 


is no justice in them. 


compulsion 


tice of paying 
the 
the workers 


service by 
have been 
° 

Paying for goods that are mot 


delivered is not only wasting 
money but rewarding lethargy 


and waste. 
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JOHN G. WOLCOTT 
Master, Greenhalge Schoo! 
Lowell, Massachusetts 


RE you having a hard 
time making up your 
mind about 


you hesitate to display the dis- 
forms of Gauguin 


YBenton to the tender 


youth? = -You read 
F, W. Ruckstull’s opinion that 


modern art? Do 
and 
minds of 
may have 


such distortions 


come from 
sadism, a cruel desire muti- 
late the human figure. Sadism 
i the last thing you want in 
your school. Is Kuckstull rigl 
about modern : 
IT don’t believe much has been 


done to help the art teacher with 
Writers have 
printed volumes for artists, art 
dealers have exerted 
to lure l 
modern pictures, but few people, 


this problem 


themselves 
purchasers to buy 
ii any, have addressed them- 
selves to art teachers. 
would want to know 
of the truth. 


Teachers 


too much 


Sadism 
The Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts has hung Gaueguin’s large 
“Where Are 
one of its galleries. 
The world hesitated a long time 


We Going?” in 
principal 


before it accepted Gauguin’s awk- 
Watd looking South Sea belles. 
The drawing is only remotely 
felated to the graceful realism 
taught in the classroom. The 
girls’ feet are too large even 
for savages. Some 
dubfooted look that seems to 
come from the inability of the 
attist to draw. But if you stand 
on the other side of the gallery 


have a 


the awkward line and modeling 
ae lost in a pattern. The figures 
take places as ochre or gray 


blue sections of a plan of colors. 





other 
balance 


harmonize with 


They 
| masses. 


Shapes, too, 
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What's Doing in Art? 


Question and Comment Are Invited 


j sad 
in the general design. Che 


whole eftect is similar to that 


of an harmonious tapestry in 


flat tones. The total passes as 


artistic with me although Il! 


regret that the drawing of the 


figures was not made beautifui 


while the artist was about it. 


Some critics would say that 


craceful would 


drawing 


the masses. My answer would 


be that Gauguin has done well 
in this picture, better than 
others of his that ss as mas 
terpieces among dealers 1 


interested in money than in 
I would add that I | 
someday a 


ype to set 
more skillful 
perform the same task with 
better 


] 
o 
; OOU 


drawing. But there is 
work in this decoration 
that teachers need not be afraid 
of. I get no impression of 
sadism from it, only an impres- 
beautiful balance in 


color and mass. 


Teach Moderns? 


From my 


sion of 


mention of har- 
mony and balance it should be 
clear to the art teacher that I 
use the principles of design in 
my judgment. Applied to Van 
Gogh the principles would war- 
rant showing children his later 
landscapes. It took him most 
of his life to learn to paint. 
Perhaps he never learned to 
make a good human figure. I 
have heard Dr. Edgell say Van 
Gogh could paint a vivid arth- 
ritic hand. 
sadism in such drawing, others 
only clumsy work. This state- 
ment applies also to Rivera and 


Some may see 


Orozco, the Mexicans who are 
touted by Craven as the great- 
est of the moderns. I see plenty 
of violent force in their works 


but a childish handling of the 
1 am well 
admirers say 


principles of design. 
that 
beauty is not 


aware their 
essential in art, 
that it is the that 


something 


message 
counts. If there is 
this 


brought out by a 


valuable in their method 
should be 
nobler hance ling of design To 
my mind they are only begin- 


ners as artists. In the future 


observe how similar the draw- 
ings of these Mexicans are to 


Te -c1¢ : true 
crus omic stri 


The Real Cruelty 


I find Thi 


ss 


mas Benton’s ré 
autobiography better 


i 


cent 
than his 


paintings. Read it if you like 
Mark Twain at his second best. 
Benton’s paintings emphasize 
the twisted figures of El Greco 
placed in 


American overalls. 


Craven’s essays will explain 
for you how El*Greco’s atten- 
tuated human 
feeling at an intense pitch the 
other 


Craven 


people express 
masters did not attain. 
that these dis- 
torted persons at moments bor- 
der on the ghastly. 
twisted 


admits 


The same 
appears in Ben- 
pictures. It gives his 
figures the appearance of char- 
This 


form 


ton’s 


acters in comic cartoons. 
bad, because the man 
something about com- 

If you are teaching 
cartooning, show your students 
pictures of Benton’s that seem 


is too 
knows 
position. 


intended only as comic of 
quaint. 
Another American who has 


obtained a like amount of pub- 
licity is John Steuart Curry. 
His theme is the same as Ben- 
ton’s, Rivera’s, and Orozco’s, 
namely the proleterian theme. 


He is interested in the com- 
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mon, naive farmhand and his 
environment, a noble subject 
deserving a master’s brush. Un- 
fortunately Curry’s work is like 
that of many school children’s. 
He and the three painters men- 
tioned above come at a time 
when the world is interested in 
the underprivileged classes. The 
world is_ terribly 
better painters to 
illustrate the subject. As 


unlucky in 
having no 
time 
goes on we should see masters 
who can paint the theme with- 
out a suggestion of sadism. It 
would be a mistake to say the 
above men are sadists. They 
interested in the 
humanitarianism; but 


work is a 


seem sincerely 
opposite, 
their 


cruel blow to 


good craftsmanship. The 


ture of 


tor- 
art is the real cruelty. 


* 


Border Line 


There are line 


among modern artists that you 


border cases 


may have difficulty with. For 
instance, Edward Hopper. He 
can paint a row of ugly brick 
drugstores, barbershops, and 


pawnshops with an arresting in- 
tensity. If you like the picture, 
well and good. If you wonder 
whether even the barber would 
hang it up, forget about it. 
e 

If you can see the principles 
of good repetition, 
balance, value, color, 


sequence, 
and inten- 
sity in one or two of the pic- 
tures of Matisse, Picasso, and 
Braque, accept them. If they 
remind you of the fellows who 
could not learn to draw in your 
own student davs, don’t bother 
with them. If you can _ see 
beauty in only one work of a 
given painter, accept that and 
discard the others. Remember 
that art dealers have imposed 
on the world many frauds. Be 
firm in applying your knowl- 
edge. Modern art has given us 
vivid achievements, but be brave 
The Journal of 

be glad of a 
letter from you on the subject. 


in choosing. 


Education will 
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All in the Day’s Work 





By EVERETT V. PERKINS 
Principal, Cony High School 


Augusta, Maine 


I Appreciate My Vacation 

My vacation is all planned. 

[ wonder if we school people 
appreciate how fortunate we are 
in having so much vacation time. 
The merchant of whom we get 
told me 
never takes a day off, 
Sundays 


our that he 


except 

Our 
doctor seldom leaves the 
community; if he 


groceries 
and _ holidays. 
family 
went away 
another might be getting some of 
Our milk man said 
that he had not missed a 


his patients. 
single 
Suc- 
cessful business and professional 


delivery in eight vears. 


men have to stay right on the 
job year after year. Most clerks 


get but about two weeks of 
But we of the schools 
have a week or two at Christ- 


mas, a week in the spring, 


vacation. 


and 
from two to three months in the 
summer. 
e 
No wonder many people say 
at the close of 
your 


to us enviously 
“Well, 
ail done for some 
which a_ fitting 
would be, “I 


work is 
time.” To 
reply 


a term, 


usually 
that you 
could join me“for a vacation. I 
that need 
quite as much as I do.” 
Of course 


wish 


am sure you one 
much to 
But 
We 
are free to go and to come and 
to enjoy different 


there is 
vacation time. 
there is no time schedule. 


be done in 


many kinds 
We have time to 
rest, to read, to think, to travel, 
to visit friends and relatives, to 
in hobbies. 

School work has its disadvan- 
tages but 


of activities. 


engage 
these fine vacations 
coming at times when they are 
most needful and enjoyable are 
a full many 
handicaps. 


compensation for 


We hope that the good results 


vacations will become 
that 


provide that all 


of our 


so apparent society will 


hard-working 


people may have the opportunity 
for rest and recreation that We 
enjoy. 

7 


‘‘Weducation” 

It was a beautiful wedding 
the one that I attended at the 
church this morning. The bride 
and bridegroom were both Cony 
graduates. Their romance be- 
gan right here several years ago, 
Nearly all of the attendants, 
ushers, and helpers at the wed- 
ding and the 
former 


reception were 
students of our school, 
The occasion seemed like a Cony 
alumni reunion. ba 

What a fine basis for a sue 
cessful marriage! 
starts out 


The couple 
a common ex 
perience, common interests, and 
common All this will 
tend to keep them in harmony 
and tide them over the rough 
places. 


with 


friends. 


. 

I kept thinking of the position 
a high school holds in the life 
What boys 
and girls learn in the classroom 
is only a small part of what they 
get. The school offers its stu 
dents an opportunity to form 
asseciations which have a deep 
and lasting influence upon theif 
lives. 


of the community. 


@ 
Recently I visited a_ great 
high school, which is attended 
only by boys. The administra 


tive and teaching staff, the cur 
riculum, the equipment all 
seemed to be of the very best. 
I prefer, however, co-education. 
I like to have boys and gith 
mingle freely in school the way 
they do in the home, at church, 
and in the market-place. If we 
separate them in high school we 
can't have any weddings like the 
morning. 
be afl 


attended this 
itself, 


irreparable loss. 


one I 


This, in would 








tunity 
lat we 


ding— 
at the 
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| Cony 
ce be. 
rS ago, 
idants, 
> wed- 
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school, 
2 Cony 
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a Suc. 
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nm e€x- 
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oe _ 
Tuition Fee 
Teachers College 
Students Charged $60. 

BOSTON.—An annual tuition fee 
of sixty dollars for all students attend- 
ing the Teachers College and the Train- 
ing School for Teachers of Mechanic 
Arts has been established by the Bos- 
ton school committee. The fees, ef- 
fective September 1, will be payable 
half yearly, on the first of October and 
February. The committee also limited 
future entering classes of the Teachers 
College to the sixty highest ranking 
candidates having an average entrance 
mark above sixty per cent. Candidates 
fof masters’ degrees will be required 
to show a passing mark of seventy per 
cent in examinations by the school 
board of examiners. Starting with the 
coming summer term, a fee of ten dol- 
lars will be charged for each thirty- 
hour course taken by teachers enrolling 
jn summer extension courses at the col- 
lege. The present fee is ten dollars for 
a sixty-hour course of study. The 
fees were established by the committee 
after much consideration as an economy 
measure alternative to a proposed com- 
plete closing of Teachers College. 


“All the Children” 


Keep Schools Free 
Supt. Campbell Pleads 

NEW YORK.—Democracy, on trial 
today in many parts of the world, is 
safe in this country only as long as the 
principles of free education are main- 
tained, Dr. Harold G. Campbell, Super- 
intendent of Schools, warns in the 
thirty-ninth annual report of the New 
York City school system. 

While equal educational opportunities 
are given to all children here, regard- 
less of race, color or creed, Dr. Camp- 
bell observes that recent trends in other 
lands have placed upon this concept, 
long taken for granted by the Ameri- 
can people, a new and broader signifi- 
cance. In one school alone, he says, 
children representing twenty-four na- 
tionalities can be found seated side by 
side. 

Training for citizenship in the schools 
of this country includes teaching the 
value of human liberty, freedom of 
thought, freedom of expression and 
freedom of action, Dr. Campbell em- 
phasized. 

The report, entitled “All the Chil- 


World Citizenship Is Theme 


of N. E. A’s June Convention 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—An ad- 
vance program of the summer meeting 
to be held in New York City from 
June 26 to 30, has been given out by 
National Education Association head- 
quarters here. The convention will 
meet at Pennsylvania Hotel and will 
have as its principal theme “The Re- 
sponsibility of Education for Promot- 
ing World Citizenship.” President 
Caroline S. Woodruff, of Vermont, will 
be in charge of the proceedings. 

At the first general session, Monday 
evening, Leo Wolman, of the National 
Board of Economic Research, will 
speak on “Labor and Industry.” Pearl 
Buck, author of “The Good Earth” 
and other books’ having their 
scenes laid in China, will represent the 
literary phase of the fine arts at the 
session of Tuesday evening, with 


speakers on music and painting to be 
announced later. 

Mayor LaGuardia will address the 
convention Wednesday evening. Thurs- 
day afternoon an International Pro- 
gram is scheduled, with addresses by 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Sumner 
Wells, of the State Department, to- 
gether with two or more foreign am- 
bassadors to be named. 

Mrs. Roosevelt will be given an 
honorary life membership in the asso- 
ciation. Thursday evening there will 
be a demonstration of “Civic Activities 
of New York City,” presented by 
Mayor LaGuardia. The entire day on 
Friday will be given to sightseeing in 
New York City, planned and conducted 
by the public schools under the leader- 
ship of Superintendent Harold G., 
Campbell. ‘ 





dren,” is liberally illustrated and re- 
sembles a magazine. It describes the 
hopes and aspirations of 1,250,000 chil- 


dren and 40,000 teachers that make up 
“the largest school system in the 
world.” 


Gloom Is Taboo 
No Outside Speaker 
At This Graduation 

MACKSVILLE, Kansas—The 1958 
Senior Class of the local high school 
will have an old-fashioned commence- 
ment program, with a modern feature. 
There will be no outside speaker to tell 
the members of the class how dark 
their future looks and about the many 
stumbling blocks they will encounter 
when they step out into the dismal and 
heartless world from the protected 
high school. The members of this un- 
usual class have the courage of youth 
and with it the confidence that they can 
solve the problems of life. They believe 
that it is better this way than to have 
a speaker to paint a future of chaos 
for them. They don’t want to start 
out in life blindfolded, neither do they 
wish to have their optimism crushed. 

The members of this class have 
planned and will give their own pro- 
gram. All speakers have been selected 
from within the class with the excep- 


tion of the presentation of the class by 
Superintendent H. E. Zimmerman and 
the presentation of the diplomas by 
School Board Director R. M. 
Arrangements have been 
ae ° who is clerk 
of the school board and who has a 
hobby of making motion pictures, to 
take moving pictures of the seniors in 
their various classes and activities. 
These pictures will be shown at the 
commencement exercises. 

The Macksville Senior and Junior 
High Schools will combine their Bac- 
calaureate and and 
scarlet respectively, 
forming the school 
The faculty and pastors will 
also wear caps and gowns. 


Choose Cleveland 


Superintendents To Meet 
There in February 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—President 
John A. Sexson, of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, a 
Department of the National Education 


Denbo. 
made with 
Eichenberger, 


will wear 
caps and 
this combination 
colors. 


grey 
gowns 


Association, has announced that the 
Association has selected Cleveland, 
Ohio, for its sixty-ninth annual con- 


vention, which will be held February 
25 to March 2, 1939. The organization 
met in Cleveland in 1934. 
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Teachers Graded by Their Pupils; 
Faults and Virtues Are Revealed 


NEW YORK.—In an_ unusual 
experiment that proved highly gratify- 
ing to the pupils but probably less sa 
to the teachers, New York City school 
children were allowed to grade their 
instructors in terms of teaching ability, 
knowledge of subject, fairness in the 
classroom and personal characteristics. 

To discover the value of pupil rating, 
Dr. Roy C. Bryan, of Teachers Col- 
lege, experimented with 900 junior high 
school pupils in Brooklyn. Reversing 
the usual role, these pupils were asked 
to fill out a “report card” in which they 
rated their teachers, even as they them- 
selves had been marked and graded in 
the past. To get frank answers, the 
names of the pupils were not disclosed. 

The results of this study indicated 
that pupils, on the average, were very 
fair in their ratings—probably more so 
than individual supervisors or adminis- 
trators. It was found that pupils were 


who gave the easiest assignments did 
not get the higher ratings, although 
this might normally have been expected. 

High on the list of essential charac- 
teristics expected of teachers by their 
pupils are such qualities as sincerity, 
fairness, impartiality, appreciativeness, 
friendliness, cheerfulness, good judg- 
ment and the ability to give clear ex- 
planations. 

One teacher was rated very poorly 
by her pupils in these 
temper, yells, hollers, screams, likes to 
tease ; 


words: loses 
scolds and makes us nervous, 
makes us hate the subject, marks un- 
just, has grudges, never listens to rea- 
sons, makes you think you are going 
to a torture chamber in her class, chil- 
dren are afraid of her. 

Still another one had these bouquets 
thrown at him, very jolly and kind, 
willing to oblige a person, knows his 
subject, best teacher I ever had, a swell 
teacher, keeps us in good spirits. 





critical of teachers who were lax in 
classroom discipline. Also, teachers 
Consolidation 
Little Colleges’ 
Future Discussed 
PORTLAND, Ore.—Many small 
colleges in the United States either 


will be absorbed or eliminated in the 
next decade, Dr. Guy Everett Snavely, 
of New York, Executive Director of 
the Association of American Colleges, 
said here. 

“There are too many small colleges,” 
he observed. “I know of four in 
Mississippi that combined within the 
last ten years, and I know of five in 
Missouri that combined recently. 

“Many of these small, weak insti- 
tutions should be absorbed. I don’: 
mean that we don’t need the denomi- 
national and independent colleges, for 
they are very necessary in our educa- 
tional plans. We want this dual type 
of education in this country.” 

It is through such units that edu- 
cational impetus and freedom of 
thought are made possible, he stated. 

“Tax problems are bothering many 
of the schools with large eudowments, 
even those with small bank accounts,” 
Dr. Snavely pointed out. His obser- 
vations were based on studies of the 
Association as a “clearing house for 
all the colleges for information re- 
garding curricula, buildings, tax prob- 
lems, libraries, and such things. 

“The national income tax law al- 
lows one to give fifteen per cent of 
one’s income to colleges and charities 
tax free,” he continued. “But you 
would be surprised at the very small 


amount of the income of our citizens 
that is given to the colleges — the 
average gifts to these educational in- 
stitutions are less than one half of one 
per cent of this total.” 


Gould Report 


Summer Review School 
Is Asked for Boston 

BOSTON.—The Boston school sys- 
tem, with a population of 160,585 and 
an average attendance of 127,882 in 
1937, cost the city $16,162,967.26, ex- 
clusive of interest and sinking fund 
charges, Superintendent Arthur L. 
Gould announced in his annual report. 

While admitting the need for re- 
trenchments, Superintendent Gould 
nevertheless reauested re-establishment 
of the summer review schools, warning 
that if they were not resumed the in- 
evitable result would be an increase of 
retardation, or a lowering of the stan- 
dards of achievement and requirements 
for promotion. 

“Surely, no ‘friends of the schools’ 
can fail to be disturbed at any low- 
ering of our standards and require- 
ments in any part of the system what- 
soever,” he said. 

The truancy total for the year was 
2.597, or 479 more than in the previous 
year, he said, with the greatest per- 
centage in grades eight and nine. 

Because truancy, as a rule, develops 
into delinquency and crime, Superin- 
tendent Gould pointed out the advisa- 
bility—but did not specifically recom- 
mend—the establishment of recreation 






centres for girls and boys in each ge. 
tion of the city, with each under th 
supervision of trained counselors, Such 
a program, he said, would help to 
duce truancy and juvenile delinquency 

Placement of graduates during 193 
tripled the number made during 1933, 
with forty-two per cent of the grady 
ates of 1935 working and only eighteey 
per cent wanting work. Of the 5,13] 
boys and girls who were graduated jp 
1935 from the general high schools ang 
the Mechanic Arts High School, thirty. 
one per cent were engaged last year 
in seeking further education, forty-two 
per cent working, eighteen per cent 
seeking work and nine per cent mis. 
cellaneous. 


Robert K. Toaz 


HUNTINGTON, L. I.—Robert K, 
Toaz, who was_ superintendent of 
schools here from 1906 to 1932, died in 
his home in Huntington at the age of 
sixty-eight. He was vice-president of 
the Schoolmasters’ Club of New York, 
and slated to be the president. 

Mr. Toaz was principal of the Ox. 
ford, New York, high school for two 
years before coming to Huntington. 


Romansch 


Swiss Nationalize 
A Fourth Language 


GENEVA.—Switzerland, one of the 
smallest countries in the world, has ae- 
quired a fourth national language— 
Romansch. 

Described by some etymologists as a 
“mystery tongue of Etruscan origin 
beaten by a German hammer on 4 
Latin anvil,” Romansch takes its place 
today in the schools and theatres of 
Switzerland alongside French, Italian 
and German. Romansch, which has a 
literature of its own, has become na 
tional as a result of a popular referen- 
dum, although spoken only by 44,204 
people out of a total population of 
4,000,000. 

The Swiss people first became Ro- 
mansch-conscious back in 1803 wheo 
the republic of the Grisons was at 
mitted as the fifteenth canton into the 
Swiss confederation. Even then the 
Grisons people spoke three languages— 
Romansch, Italian and German. Soon 
a movement was on foot to prevent 
Romansch being wiped out by the more 
popular speech around it. 

Defenders of Romansch, who cot 
tend it is not a mere dialect, also de 
scribe it as a twin language of Catalan 
as spoken by the Spaniards in and 
around Barcelona. They also see fre 
quent similarities in Romansch, which 
is also known as Raeto-Romance, with 
the more archaic forms of provencal 
dialects. 
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Dr. James N. Rule 


WASHINGTON, Pa—Dr. James 
Noble Rule, who served from 1931 to 
1985 as State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, died here in his sixty-sec- 
ond year. At his death Dr. Rule was 
principal of Langley High School in 
Pittsburgh. 


Hoover Proposal 


Student Aid Plan 
Totals $140,952,766 

WASHINGTON. — A fund of 
$140,952,766 would be provided for the 
exchange of students between the 
United States and Europe if the pro- 
posal by former President Hoover 
were adopted, some officials said. 

Mr. Hoover proposed that countries 
which owe this government relief debts 
be permitted to erase them by deposit- 
ing in home banks money to finance a 
wholesale exchange of students and 
professors between themselves and the 
United States. 

Relief debtors are countries to which 
this nation extended aid and sold food 
and other supplies on credit after the 
World War. 

Officials said that Mr. Hoover’s pro- 
posal would obviate the objection to 
paying which some such debtors have 
made, the difficulty of getting dollars. 
Ten countries would be involved— 
Armenia (now Turkey), Austria (now 
part of Germany), Czechoslovakia, Es- 
tonia, Finland, Hungary, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland and Russia. 

The largest relief debtor is Poland, 
which received credits of nearly $76,- 
000,000. Austria received $24,055,708. 
The only relief debtor which has con- 
sistently paid is Finland, which  re- 
ceived a credit of $8,281,926. 

Hungary offered recently to settle 
its $1,625,835 obligation by paying the 
principal without interest. 


World Affairs 


Topic of Institute 
At Wellesley College 

WELLESLEY, Mass.—The seventh 
annual New England Institute of In- 
ternational Relations will be held June 
% to July 8, at Wellesley College. A 
number of prominent educators in this 
country are among the faculty leaders, 
sponsors and active members of the 
committee planning the eleven-day ses- 
sion of lectures, informal discussions 
and recreation. 

The Institute is one of eleven similar 
conferences held throughout the 
country to promote better understand- 
ing of world problems, and is open to 
anyone interested. 

Further information may be obtained 
from George A. Selleck, director of the 
Institute, 5 Longfellow Park, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 


Southern Educators 


NASHVILLE, Tenn.—The Ninth 
Annual School Administrators’ Con- 
ference will be held June 9, 10 and 11 
at George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Two hundred of the leading super- 
intendents in the southern states have 
each agreed to give a three-minute an- 
swer to the question, “What Are the 
Educational Implications of the Socio- 
Economic Problems Confronting 
Southern Regions?”, which is the con- 
ference theme. 


Convention 
November Dates 
For Social Studies 


PITTSBURGH, Pa—Annual_ con- 
vention of the National Council for the 
Social Studies will be held here No- 
vember 25 and 28. A program of meet- 
ings covering a general session, five 
small luncheons, three afternoon sec- 
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tional meetings, a dinner and ad- 
dresses on Friday, and sectional meet- 
ings followed by a luncheon and ad- 
dresses on Saturday, is being planned. 
R. O. Hughes, head of the department 
of curriculum study, Pittsburgh board 
oi education, is chairman of the local 
committee of arrangements. 


Bauer Gets Cup 


New Orleans Schoolman 
Cited For Altruism 


Nicholas Bauer, superintendent of 
New Orleans public schools for fifteen 
years, was chosen by unanimous vate 
to receive the Times-Picayune cup, 
which has been awarded annually since 
1901 to the citizen rendering the great- 
est altruistic service to the city of 
New Orleans “without expectation or 
receipt of reward for that service.” 

Mr. Bauer was cited for “unselfish 
participation in every worthwhile civic 
endeavor” and for his “devotion and 
acomplishments in the field of public 
school education.” 
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University Head Says Education 


Declining Since the World War 


WASHINGTON. Twenty-four 
hours after the report of Dr. George 
F. Zook, president of the American 
Council on Education, had stressed the 
importance of the new $2,000,000 sur- 
vey of teacher education, Alan Valen- 
tine, the young president of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, asserted before 
the annual meeting of the council that 
no more surveys were needed and that 
normal school instruction today was 
culturally on a lower level than before 
the war. 


This and his general thesis brought 
sharp retorts, notably from Florence 
Bamberger, professor of education and 
director of the College for Teachers at 
Johns Hopkins. 


quoted 


Professor Bamberger 
to the 
effect that those who were not up on a 
subject were down on it. 


George Bernard Shaw 


Chancellor Oliver C. Carmichael, of 
Vanderbilt University, further enlivened 
the proceedings with what was inter- 
preted as an attack on the philosophy 


of President Robert M. Hutchins, of 
the University of Chicago. 

“It is suggested that real university 
work should be concerned with prin- 
ciples,” Chancellor Carmichael said, 
“not with current probleris, that prac- 
tical purposes motivating the student in 
his study have a disintegrating effect on 
scholarship. Higher learning in its most 
effective form is derived from dealing 
with real situations from the effort to 
solve difficult intellectual problems that 
impinge upon life’s needs.” 


Dr. Valentine said that despite the 
efforts of men _ like Commissioner 
Graves and Associate Commissioner 


Horner in New. York, “school educa- 
tion is poorer than before the war and 
can become worse.” 

“Thousands of school teachers with 
little education have been turning out 
hundreds of thousands of school gradu- 
ates with less education, and so on into 
the next generation,” he added. “And 
as the quality of education declines, the 
assumption that the nation is educated 
mounts.” 





Co-ordination 
Education Unity 
Opposed by Gates 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Contention 
that the educational process should be 
unified and co-ordinated “from the 
kindergarten to the university” was 
attacked by Dr. Thomas S. Gates, 
president of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Speaking at the closing session of 
Schoolmen’s Week at the university, he 
said that he would be “very much con- 
cerned” if there were any prospect of 
unified program being put into effect. 

“Such a system could be directed 
only by the Federal Government,” he 
added, “and would, I fear, lead to a 
gradual sacrifice of that freedom and 
variety of experimentation which is the 
basis for educational growth and 
health.” 

Dr. Frank P. Graves, Commissioner 
of Education of New York State, 
hailed education in this country during 
the last quarter of a century as having 
been characterized by “the development 


of a deep regard for the individual.” 


“Although the world has of late 
tended to become politically more 
centralized, regimented and fascistic,” 


he went on, “the whole trend of edu- 
cation in this country seems to be in 
the direction of individualism, freedom 
and democracy.” 

A warning that proposed Federal aid 
for education carried danger of “a 
drift in the direction of a totalitarian 
State” was voiced by Dr. Louis Nus- 
baum, acting superintendent of Phila- 
delphia public schools. 

“Federal grants should be used to 
strengthen the existing educational 
agencies and not to establish competing 
agencies and institutions,” he said. 


Frank P. Morse 


BRUNSWICK, Me.—Frank Purin- 
ton Morse, retired Massachusetts 
supervisor of secondary education, died 
in Portland recently. For 
three years principal of the Revere, 
Mass., High School, he was widely 
known there for his civic and educa- 
tional work. 


twenty- 





oo 






In 1923, Payson Smith, then Masa. 
chusetts commissioner of education, ap- 
pointed Mr. Morse as supervisor of 
secondary education for the state, ap 
office which he filled until 
tirement about five years ago. 


Two Weeks 


Summer Institute 
For Social Progress 


WELLESLEY, Mass.—Summer Jp. 
stitute for Social Progress will be held 
at Wellesley College here from July 9 
to the 23rd. Business executives, 
teachers, labor union leaders, industrial 
workers, ministers and other profes. 
sional workers will exchange opinions 
in informal round tables following lec. 
tures by experts on national and inter- 
national economic and _ political issues, 
Several foreign embassies will be rep. 
resented. Under the leadership of Dr, 
John Stewart Burgess, chairman of the 
faculty, who has done important work 
in both Japan and China, a strong em- 
phasis will be placed on the fact that in 
all phases of human life “means deter- 
mine ends.” 


his re. 


Complete program of 
work and recreation is obtainable from 
Miss Grace L. Osgood, 14 W. Elm 


avenue, Wollaston, Massachusetts. 











CAMP AND COTTAGE 
Cottage for Rent or Sale 


Picturesque, airy, electric-lighted, 
flush toilet—accommodates 6. Acte 
pine grove—liake. I hour from Boston 
—20 minutes to salt water and his- 
toric Plymouth, 

Delightful neighborhood. Paradise 
Lane, Halifax, Mass. Route 106, $25, 
week—low season rate, Write: 


Paul de Silva, 53 Devonshire Street, 
Tel. Belmont 4084-M. 





Boston. 








Garden Island Camp—on Lake Champlain 
CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 
FOR ADULTS 
8 hours from N. Y. City. 12 miles be- 
low Burlington, Vt. Christian clien- 
tele, Ideal spot for restful vacation. 
Comfortable equipment. Boating, sail- 
ing, excellent fishing. riding, ten- 
nis, golf. Rates $20.00 a week—S$4.% a 
day. Senson rates on application, 
Representatives wanted. For booklet 
and complete information write Mr. 
or Mrs. Herbert Q. Lorenz, P. 0. Box 
424, Bennington, Vt. Affiliated with 
Camp Woodland (For Girls), London- 
derry, Vt., and Kamp Kaaterskill (For 

Boys), Pownal, Vt. 
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Make your “Card Catalogue” alive with Wilson-Way Photos. 
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Wilson-Way School Photography, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Wish Realized 
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dropping out of classes has lessened. 
The report was the result of a survey 


and wheat by the Government in order 
to avoid actual hunger among the 


By. Student Paints made under the direction of George R. people. 

. a Map for Teacher Johnson, director of the division, with I he present program of propaganda 

is a OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla.—When clerical help supplied by the National being carried on by the Ministry of 
Harrison White, twenty-one-year-old Youth Administration. Agriculture among the farming classes 
University of Oklahoma sophomore, stresses both the need of the country 
yas in the history class of Mrs. La- Quits $7000 Post and the economic benefits to the far- 
yinia Dennis at high school, she wished Benezet Replaced mer derived from bigger crops. This 
a number of times that she had a large P is designed to break down the simple 
furopean map on the wall. Last By A. J. Gibbons concept of the peon that he needs raise 
gring White again was in one of Mrs. MANCHESTER, N. H.— nly enough foodstuff for himself. 

t In | Dennis’ history classes, this time in Austin J. Gibbons, a native of Clinton, 

© held | jynior college, and again she wished Massachusetts, has been elected super- ’ . 

july 9 a a map. So White obtained a mo- jntendent of the Manchester public Three R’s Revised 

itives | ton picture projector and threw a map schools, starting July 1 under a six-year No Arithmetic 

ustrial | of the world on the back wall of the contract at $7,000 a year. He will suc- In First Six Grades 

rofes. | dassroom. With paints he traced the ceed Louis P. Benezet, who did not PHILADELPHIA.—A Manchester, 

inions | map on plaster. seek re-election. New Hampshire, educator proposed 

gz lec. recently that the three R'’s—reading, 

inter. Failures Drop Charles S. Jackson Prine yy art et ————— 

sail shen rom the first six grades of elementar 

re Favorable Report WEYMOUTH, Mass.—Charles S. schools and a new triple-R pws 

f Dr. On St. Louis Schools Jackson, seventy-seven, retired super- reading, reasoning and reciting—be 

of the ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Failures in the intendent of the Lynn public schools substituted. 

work | S Louis public high schools have de- a puen.ave os the Lynn Magick Addressing 6,000 delegates to the 

g em- | eased six per cent in the last five we ool twenty-eight years, died recently twenty-fifth annual schoolmen’s week 

hat in yars, according to a report made to as a etic - Oriente, weetea. at the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. 

deter- Superintendent of Instruction Henry J. . orm m me ury, New Hampshire, | oyis P. Benezet, superintendent of 

n of | Gerling by the division of tests and ¢ attended Proctor Academy and was Manchester schools, declared the early 

from | measurements of the Board of Educa- graduated from Dartmouth College in introduction of arithmetic in schools 

. Elm fion. This reduction was achieved ene He — principal = the Lynn “results in chloroforming the reason- 

7 yithout any lowering of scholastic mg os — ya 1800, and in ing faculties of children.” 

___. | sandards, the report said, and in spite — was appointed superintendent of He recommended that mathematics 


the Lynn schools. He retired in 1922. 


in the first six grades be limited to 
practice in making change with imita- 


of the fact the number of students 
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A 


Preferences 


C.C.C. Boys Study 
Etiquette, Bible 


tion coins—“The only use an eleven- 
year-old ever had for arithmetic any- 
way.” 








ae SUBLIMITY, Ore.—Etiquette and 

sential Bible studies are more popular than 

d his- PAIN ING forestry to youths in the Mill City 
C. C. C. camp. Of the fifty-five mem- UNIVERSITY OF 

. a AS A bers in a recent graduating class, eigh- V E R M O N T 
t , j " ; > 

=~ 68 course, ‘The Bie ches, wih cvs, SUM MCE BSSStOe 

_M CLA SS GIFT members, was the second largest class. 

a There was only one boy enrolled in the ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 

— OR AS A forestry class. July 5 to August 13 

mplain 

| MEMORIAL _ New Farm Schools 

ii Ten of These 

ye Planned in Mexico 

clien- . . il 

eation, | Sthools can obtain genuine ol MEXICO, D. F.—One of the most 

” ‘tem peetings oe gam Ve wn constructive moves yet made for the 

4.002 | instead of paper copies. You will . ra ; 

ration | 5, ‘ R lit d th increase and improvement of agri- 

— surprised by t eins ais “ee cultural production in Mexico is that 

D pox | eesonable prices. Write tous be- of the establishment of ten new 

J A. fore you buy a paper copy. schools, announced for an early date. 

i (For These schools will be divided into 








National Masters 
Studios 


236 FAIRMOUNT ST., 


Lowell, Mass. 


Murals, 


[en 


Portraits, 


Landscapes 


two classes, the first of which will 
be vocational agricultural schools and 
the second pre-vocational agricultural 
schools. This is one of the means 
which the Mexican Government is tak- 
ing to solve its most serious problems— 
the decline in agricultural production 
throughout the country. This problem 
has now reached major proportions 
with the forced importation of corn 














Graduate and undergraduate courses 


in Liberal Arts, Education, Business 
Administration, and de , In- 
struction in Art, Vocal Music, Organ 
Piano, and Violin. Special School o 
Drama. Courses for Superintendents, 
Principals and Teachers. Excellent 
musical and dramatic programs. De- 
lightful climate. Excursions on Lake 
Champlain, to the Green and White 
Mountains, Montreal and Quebec. 
Write for illustrated Catalogue 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director 
Burlington, Vermont 
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Book Reviews 


Lexicon of Youth 
WEBSTER’S STUDENTS’ DIC. 

TIONARY. Upper School Levels. 

New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, At- 

lanta, Boston: American Book Com- 

pany. 

Careful adaptation to the require- 
ments of pupils in the upper school 
levels is evidenced on every page of 
this entirely new “Webster’s Students’ 
Dictionary,” prepared under expert 
editorship in collaboration with the G. 
and C. Merriam Company. This _refer- 
ence work, with its 56,000 vocabulary 
terms, carries on the Webster tradition 
ot scholarly accuracy combined with 
clearness in definition. There are many 
pictures in black and white and eight 
color pages. The volume is of con- 
venient size, printed in legible type. By 
placing biographical and geographical 
flames and abbreviations in an appen- 
dix the publishers have been able to 
include more information than would 
otherwise have been possible. 

The choice of vocabulary was based 
on wide study of the textbooks and 
literature encountered by upper grade 
pupils. 

A section on faulty diction supplies 
a useful feature. 

The editors have not hesitated to re- 
flect colloquia! or slang terms, nor to 
omit the obsolete in favor of the mod- 
ern—leaving many antiquated words to 


be explained in glcssaries and  foot- 
notes, as they would be, anyway. 
“Webster’s Students’ Dictionary” 


seems admirably to match the demands 
likely to be made upon it in schools up 
to college level. 

e® 6° 


The Romance of Economics 
ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. 

Second Revised Edition. By Charles 

Ralph Fay, and William C. Bagley, 

Jr. New York, Boston, Chicago, 

Dallas, San Francisco: The Mac- 

millan Company. 

The first, edition of the Fay-Bagley 
textbook in elementary economics made 
its appearance in 1926. In the original 
preface Mr. Fay stated that he had en- 
deavored to produce a volume with 
the following characteristics: (1) 
suitable length; (2) language intelli- 
gible to the students who use it; (3) 
soundness of economic doctrine; (4) 
pedagogical correctness; (5) practical 
usefulness in teaching a sane philoso- 
phy of life. As the book ran the gamut 
of the classroom it was agreed that he 
had succeeded in attaining his purpose. 
Woodrow Wilson once said that if 
nobody did anything to a white post it 
would not stay white. The same prin- 


- . oo? 


ciple applies to a textbook, especially to 
one in a field like economics. An up- 
to-date textbook in economics does not 
stay up-to-date. Hence frequent re- 
visions are necessary. In this work 
the original form is retained along 
with Mr. Fay’s pedagogical approach, 
the only noteworthy change being an 
effort to bring out more clearly the 
implications of economics as a social 
science. The dominant impression of 
this new edition of a time-tested text- 
book is that of its strict timeliness. It 
is not easy to keep step with the march 
of change in a field like economics, but 
Mr. Bagley seems to have done it. 
There are not many places in the book 
where one can read several pages with- 
out being brought face to face with 
the very problems with which the 
American people are grappling. The 
exercises and problems at the close of 
the chapters are retained with some 
inevitable modifications, the “true- 
false” tests being particularly stimu- 
lating. 


The Whole Child 
CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. By Fowler 
D. Brooks, Professor of Psychology, 
De Pauw University, with the col- 
laboration of Laurence F. Shaffer, 


Under the editorship of Leonard 
Carmichael, University of Roches- 
ter. Boston, New York, Chicago, 


Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“Adequate valid evidence is lacking 
on many important problems of child 
growth and development and upon 
them further research is needed. We 
have raised many questions to which 
conclusive answers cannot now be 
given.” These words are from Dr. 
Brooks’s preface to “Child Psychol- 
ogy.” Since every field of knowledge 
is perennially expanding, such a state- 
ment is not to be contradicted. But 
the outstanding characteristic of this 
exceptionally comprehensive work is 
not its omissions. On the contrary, it 
is marked by a wealth of material 
which causes the reader now and then 
to be puzzled as to how the authors 
succeeded in packing so much into one 
substantial volume. 

The book is almost encyclopedic in 
its.scope. It is unusually well-outlined 
and contains thirteen chapters, which 
are in turn divided and sub-divided. 
Mention of a few of the chapter head- 
ings gives some idea as to its range: 
“The Origins of Child Behavior,” “The 
Principles of Learning,” “Growth in 
Bodily Size,” “The Development of 
Mental Functions,” “The Social Devel- 


sa | 


opment of Children,” and “Pe 
Traits: Their Measurement and De. 
velopment.” In addition to the sug 
background material in biology, th 
student of this work is brought into g. 
rect contact with many vital ethic 
and sociological problems. 

Although this thoughtful, scholarly 
volume is no substitute for a game of 
dominoes or a mild cigar, there ap 
places where it furnishes intensely jp. 
teresting reading. One example of this 
is the brief discussion of “Temper 
Tantrums.” Another is the section 
dealing with “Children’s Fears.” Other 
divisions which might be mentioned jg 
this connection are “The Problem of 
Personality Types,” “Children’s (Cop. 
flicts” and “Children’s Interests ang 
Motives.” “Child Psychology” with 
unusual skill and lucidity summarizg 
the findings of scholarship in one of 
the most important sections of th 
realm of knowledge. It is a book of 
pre-eminent worth. 


The School in the Community 

SOCIAL INTERPRETATION. 
Principles and Practice of Com 
munity and Public-School Interpre. 
tation. By Arthur B. Moehlman 
Professor of School Administration 
and Supervision, University of 
Michigan. New York: D. Appleton 
Century Company. 


In connection with this book thos 
familiar with literature dealing with 
the practical issues of the organization 
and administration of public education 
will recall Dr. Moehlman’s earlier 
works, especially “Public School Re 
lations.” Much water has gone dow 
the streams of our country since that 
volume appeared in 1927. At that time 
the public schools were riding on th 
crest of the wave of prosperity. Money 
was available for educational needs, 
real or fancied. Expediency and em 
piricism were the factors which in to 
many instances determined educational 
policy. The difficult, confusing, and 
discouraging days which have fo 
lowed have made us see the need of @ 
social interpretation of educational aims 
and values. 

In “Social Interpretation” Dr 
Moehlman discusses, in the light of 
the present, certain of the concrett 
problems which must be faced by al 
school administrations. The scope of 
the work is almost encyclopedic in its 
field. The Board of Education, th 
Teaching Personnel, the Parent 
Teacher Association, Community Lay 
Groups, the School Plant, and th 
School in Action are but a few of th 
topics discussed. One feature of the 
volume which immediately attracts ab 
tention is the collection of illustrations 








with which the text is interspersed. 
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j Schools Around the Hub 


FDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
OF BOSTON AND VICINITY. 
Edited by Donald Dewart, Master in 
the English Department, The Eng- 
fish High School, Boston. Boston: 
The Bellman Publishing Company. 


A yast amount of reference material 
egarding the educational institutions, 
gecial schools and libraries of Boston 
wd its environs has been gathered into 
“Educational Institutions of Boston and 
Vicinity.” Nor has it been merely 
gthered. It has been set in order and 
ys thorougly indexed as any book we 
have ever seen. 

Most serviceable to principals and 
guidance officers will be the alphabeti- 
al directory of academies, vocational 
shools and colleges which starts the 
hook, and the index of courses which 
gables any one to find the institutions 
ip which any particular course is of- 
fered. 

The potential usefulness of the 
manual should commend it to schools 
and libraries, not only in New England 
jut wherever the pull of Eastern schools 


is felt. 
ee 


Cultivating the Voice 
VOICE MANUAL. By George An- 
tone Brouillet, D. M. D. Boston: 
Bruce Humphries, Inc. 


The author is a retired dentist who 
has spent many years of avocational 
sudy on the human voice. His theory 
is that each person should develop the 
latent possibilities of his or her voice, 
not only for the results in speech and 
song but—and perhaps mainly—for the 
sake of bodily health. 

The author employs many diagrams 
t0 show the relations between respira- 
tory and vocal organs, and gives rules 
and exercises. The manual is brief 
but comprehensive, and has won high 
praise from competent musicians and 
fachers. It should start hundreds 
humming. 

e6° 
Enlisting the Learner 
MODERN PRACTICES IN 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 

John A. Hockett, University of 

Glifornia, and E. W. Jacobsen, 

Superintendent of Schocls, Oakland, 

California. Boston, New York, Chi- 

cago, London, Atlanta, Dallas, Co- 

lumbus, San Francisco: Ginn and 

Company. 


THE 
By 


Whoever would know the newer 
patterns of education for the grades, 
amd how to apply these patterns ef 
fectively, may gain the desired knowl- 
tdge with a minimum of pain and con- 
fusion from this book of “Modern 
Practices in the Elementary School,” 
by John A. Hockett. 

Not only is the whole underlying 





theory revealed—the concept of group 
co-operation and active learning,—but 
classroom situations and problems are 
treated realistically, 

Such handling of the subject as is 
provided in this treatise might make 
converts of many dyed-in-the-wool 
conservatives if they would let them- 
selves be exposed to it. Parents who 
are puzzled to understand the changes 
in schooling since their childhood days, 
could profitably read this text. For 
those who are preparing to teach it of- 
fers unusually illuminating material. 

Here seems to be progressive edu- 
cation checked by experience, but with 
enthusiasm no whit dampened. 

ee 


Story of ABC 
WRITING, PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Carroll Card, Editor of Ameri- 
can Penman. New York: The A. N. 
Palmer Company. 


Both the progress and the diversifi- 
cation of mankind since the dawn of 
civilization are reflected in the arts of 
writing that have developed. Without 
writing, there would be no recorded 
history, beyond that of rocks and ruins. 
Yet it is strange that most of us know 
so little about the history of writing 
itself. 

A story which, admittedly, could be 
told in a dull and difficult style, has 
been made informal and pleasurable 
by Mr. Carroll Card in this broad, thin 
volume titled “Writing, Past and 
Present.” Evolution of our own at- 
phabet is no less interesting than the 
accounts of Chinese, Egyptian, Arabic 
and other strange sets of symbols. 

It is €asy to imagine many boys and 
girls of today poring delightedly over 
this attractive book, and coming away 
with much that they will always 
member. 


re- 


To Read With Speed 
FLYING THE PRINTWAYS, With 
Test Book and Key to Tests. By 
Carol Hovious, Hollister, California. 
New York, Boston, Chicago, At- 
lanta, San Francisco, Dallas, Lon- 
don: D. C. Heath and Company. 
This innovation in textbooks under- 
takes to lead pupils toward greater 
facility in reading. It shows them 
how to analyze their difficulties and to 
improve their reading, both in speed 
and in comprehension. It shows them, 
too, the growing necessity for acqui- 
sition of the reading art in the present- 
day world, so complex and so rapid. 
The practice material provided in 
this text is of varied and lively interest. 
Much of it deals with aviation, notor- 
ing, and the inside activities of radio 
and motion picture studios. 
Testing the pupil’s comprehension of 
what he reads is a salient feature of 
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the self-development projected in this 
book. A number of such tests are pro- 
vided, some of them in a supplementary 
pamphlet for the teacher's use. 

“Flying the Printways” marks an 
Original and worthwhile contribution 
to an educational problem which is des- 
tined to receive much more attention 
as time goes on. 

ee 


Living History 


THE UNITED STATES. By C. H. 
McClure, State Teachers’ College, 


Kirksville, Missouri, and W. H. Yar- 
brough, Principal of Peabody Dem- 
onstration School, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. Chicago, San Francisco, New 
York: Laidlaw Brothers. 

No longer does Professor Dry-as- 
dust write our textbooks in history. 
“The United States of America,” 
which is the last book of the series, 
“Our Developing Civilization,” like the 
other volumes of the group, is designed 
to stimulate the child’s interest in the 
past and to enable him to understand 
the relation between the happenings of 
the long ago and the complexities of 
today. The authors have admirably 
succeeded in the attaining of their aim. 
They have made a special effort to keep 
step with the march of educational 
progress. The unit plan is used, and 
each of the eight units is prefaced with 
an introduction designed to give the 
child a preview of the material to fol- 
low and to stimulate his interest in 
reading it. A special effort is made to 
show how particular events are related: 
to each other and the whole sweep of 
history. The study exercises and sug- 
gested activities which accompany each 
chapter should prove highly thought- 
provoking. Children who have studied 
a history of this type will not have to 
be untaught in the high school. 

ee 


Social Orientation 
PROBLEMS AND VALUES OF 

TODAY. By Eugene Hilton, Prin- 

cipal, Allendale School, Oakland, 

California. Boston: Little, Brown 

and Company. 

A characteristic of the modern 
school is its unwillingness to remain 
within walls that shut out the every- 
day doings and concerns of the larger 
community. In this new text, “Prob- 
lems and Values of Today,” Eugene 
Hiltor. seeks to break down the bar- 
riers separating school from life. Nor 
does he leave the student blindfolded 
and bewildered. He gives him guidance 
and insight. 

Major subjects receiving considera- 
tion include: Sources of Information, 
Government and Suffrage; Challenges 
to Democracy; Health and Safety; 
Wealth, Its Acquisition and Use; and 
Spiritual Values. 
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Art Supplies 
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Pract hool ly Company : : C. C, BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
1315 A Michigan Bled Coleken. mi. the following firms, each special- Publishers of Song Books; Chori 
ich izing in dependable merchandise 24 Orchestral Music; Operettag | Me 
Book Publishers and services for schools. Poe. 
Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, Photography For Schools co 
Ballas Scott, Foresman and Compeng, Chi- 
American Book Company, New York cago, New York, Atlanta, D. ———WILSON-WAY———— 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston 
World Book Compan SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY 
Ginn and Company, Boston Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Gregg Publishing Co., New York Vt 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston Jewelry bia 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY — Pi . — 
ctures and Prints 
a Attleboro, Mass. T 
Iroquois Publishing Co., Syracuse, Class Rings and Pins as 
New York Hale, Cushman & Flint, Ine. 
Commencement Announce- : Ls 
‘ ments, Diplo ete. (The Medici Prints), Boston, Mass 
The Macmillan Co., New York Typing Awards mS Gifts 
Stes end Co. New Youk Club and Organization Insignia 
Row, Peterson and Co., Evanston, Ill. ’ Typewriters a 
Silver, Burdett and Co., Lantern Slides, Stereographs Underwood Elliott Fisher Ine. — 
45 East Seventeenth Street, N. Y. Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. #1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y, 7 
| B 
; z a 
A Confusion of Loyalties TOO MUCH SPRING more convenient to read from right®# y 
mae = ; left than trom left to right. : a 
(Continued from Page 202) _Principal Norman S. Easton, of the things block the general education ¢ 
Davis School, Fall River, Massachu- progress of the child.” a 


Some homeroom teachers are 
unduly anxious to secure the 
affection of their class. They 
lose sight of the professional 
ethics of their relationship to 
other members of the faculty 
and employ questionable tactics 
to retain the regard of their 
homeroom. In these cases I 
have noticed they are teachers 
whose private lives are barren 
of normal emotional outlets. 
Well and good to  sublimate, 
but not at the expense of the 
child! Let the teacher remem- 
ber she is losing the respect not 
only of her associates, but of 
the children as well if she is 
on the side of the latter whether 
right or wrong. 


We have higher academic 
training than the majority of 
the professions; let us use that 
training and with common-sense 
and firmness, not sentimentality, 
deal with the problems of the 
adolescent. 


setts, sends us the following lines 
by an Italian boy in the fifth grade :— 


Spring is here, the beautiful season; 

To work now seems to be out of 
reason. 

I’ve tried and tried my poem to do; 

I’m giving up, I no can do. 








Handicap 


Sight Defects 
In First Grade 


STATE COLLEGE, Pa.—Worried 
parents who think their offspring are 
not getting along well enough in school 
should have the children’s eyes ex- 
amined, Dr. Emmett A. Betts, research 
professor in education at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, believes. 

“One third to one-fourth of all pu- 
pils fail in first grade reading because 
they are not physically ready to learn 
to read at the age of six,” Dr. Betts 
said. “Sometimes, too, children are 
not mentally or emotionally ready to 
read when they enter the first grade. 
They have not had the proper experi- 
ence with books at home, and they 
cannot adjust themselves socially to 
groups. 

“For some first grade children, it is 








Dr. Betts’ reading clinic, designed - 
correct reading difficulties which ® 
tard children and adults in their ¢ J 
cational processes, is one of the & 
such clinics in the United States. 
has evolved’ a few simple tests for 
sons who are not sure they have 
troubles. One of the things he tay” 
learned is that if your eyes jump moni” 
than five times as you read a lined 
ordinary newspaper type, chances 
you have reading trouble. 


TWO INCIDENTS 

John came to his mother rather dt 
gruntled. His strapped books well 
down on the table with a bang. 

“What’s the matter, boy ?” his mothe 
asked. 

“Oh, the teacher! 
It gets on my _ nerves. 
smiles.” 


TT 


Ss 
ew . ws 


I can’t stand it! 
She nevi} 





° 

Little Malcolm dreaded the openitf Bs 
of school, for it meant a new teac 
for him. When he came home f 
night he was jubilant. “Oh, 
she has such a pretty smile,” he ¢ 
claimed, and his little sensitive 1 
was at rest. i 
“Oh, Mama,” he exclaimed the se 
ond night. "She has such a pre 
smile I didn’t feel like coming home 
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DIRECTORY OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 2:2 

































































































| THE GRACE M. ABBOTT TEACHERS’ Established 1488. Good increase ip 
| AGENCY A [ B F R T 1987 placements in all lines of school 
: work. Vacancies doubled. Short- 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager Teachers’ Agency age in Commerce, Home Econom- 
"Chery 120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 25 E, Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill Regs Se ees 
ottas Metional Asseciati y Cor. Agencies:885-5th Ave., N.Y. ~~ ee ! ws 
Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash, | folder today. N. A. T. A. 
is KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN a1 Union tablished 1889 | 
TE nicn uare, ew ork, . . 
19 oe ng gs BF. M (Broadway Mm £2. Seth Menegee 
est 44th Str New York . Mannio as M. B. sm 
Y Recommends Bn Fg Re tutors and Telephone algonews ‘-tis8 t Publie 
governesses for colleges, schools and families. We have been supplying teachers to u 
Careful selection for individual needs. and Private Schools for over forty years. e have 
MT’ ducccssonn te tine. eo te ee on ye 
waccsssore to Mrs. M. J. Young-Pultes tention cf the managers. Call, write, or telephone 
us for careful personal service. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY N ATION-WIDE 1530 CHESTNUT STREER 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. Tel. Lat. 4756 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
, Mas. N. A. T. A. Member TEACHERS 1007 wae n benner yous for 
teachers to secure fh posi ons. 
8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON We believe 1938 will os sue 
Established 1886 AGENCY pone. Temes marin, ae 
or visit us. National Afsitations. 
ne, 
WINSHIP ACHERS’ AGENCY 
NY. || THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES peligro ong finns 
|] Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston 8t.; New York, 7¢ Fifth 6 Beacon St. : ; Boston, Masa. 
5 Ave.; Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave.; Philadelphia, > ‘ . 
1 right Walnut and Juniper Sts.; Portland, Ore. 40@ Jour- Leng Distance Telephones: Office and Residence 
. Saif] ae) Bids. PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 
lucationg Send for circular and registration form free Member National Association of Teacher? Agencies 
‘signed () gum ee 
vhich . . 
heir ede Soon the party came to a village took his typewriter in hand and wrote: 
the G ° which was completely boarded up. “Am in the market for bids on one 
ates, Tins “Why is this village closed?” asked operation for appendicitis, One-, two- 
a B G ! one of the party. or five-inch incision—with or without 
have er} etween rinds “Oh,” replied St. Peter, “this is ether—also with or without nurse. If 
s he hal where the teachers live, and they’re all appendix is found to be sound, want 
Imp Mote To the Point down in hades taking summer courses.” quotations to include putting back same 
a line dj “é —r ; ou and canceling order. If removed, suc- 
nces a Pat had received a natice to quit, Between Grins cessiul bidder is expected to hold in- 
| from his landlord. one The schoolmistress had just received cision open for about sixty days, as I 
Now, Pat was bee 4 fond of his her pay, and little Johnny looked expect to be in the market for an op- 
TS house, and most unwilling to leave it. keenly to see what was in the envelope eration for gallstones at that time 
ther a So he took legal advice and was as- as she opened it. and want to save the extra cost of cut- 
ks a Sured that, according to his lease, the After a while he asked: “Is that ting.” 
. landlord was not entitled to give him your salary, Miss ?” e oe 
is mame Pleased as Punch, Pat went home a . 2 nay d ”” cmepan 
es th ' ms 4 3ut, teacher, where do you work! Rastus—"“Dat’s better. 1 don’t like 
tand it! A agPerccgm tag og to see yo’ all frowned up. But does 
. | This is the letter he sent: Through With All That wee te , Be o” 
© nem “Dear Sir—I remain, A high school girl, seated next to a pe Porc ih af op 
| “Yours truly heieis clanaian at a dinner party Mealy "ay i Se 
” -? , , * “co , 
opening} “Pat.” struck up a conversation with him by a ag ns ae a 7 
| Ne ee A pes oat. on rest my lace ior a minute. 
y teache : . asking, “What do you do in life? 
ome Heaven's Deserted Village He explained, “I study astronomy.” > 3 
L, A group of people once went to in- “Dear me,” said the girl, “I finished Just in Case 





"Sect the realms above. They were 
i Met at the pearly gates by St. Peter, 
Who conducted them on their tour of 
ion. 
©) “Heaven is divided into villages,” he 
)explained. “This is where the lawyers 
- live; over there is the doctors’ village, 
and the one beyond belongs to the 


” 
. 






























Ss. 








astronomy last year.” 
ee 
Business Is Business 
A printer got slightly peeved at a 
letter from a doctor who wanted bids 
on several thousand letterheads, dif- 
ferent sizes, different grades, and dif- 
ferent colors, and wanted the printing 
form held standing. So the printer 


The young attorney was sent out of 
town to interview an important client 
in regard to a case. 

Later the head of his firm received 
the following telegram: “Have forgot- 
ten name of client. Please wire at 


once.” 
This was the reply: “Client’s name 
Whitehead. Your name Burkey.” 











A flexible series 


THE NEWLON-HANNA SPELLERS_ 


TWO-BOOK COURSE THREE-BOOK COURSE INTERMEDIATE COURSE 


COURSE BY GRADES: Bound in Cloth. - 7 
In this Course, the books for Grades IV-VIII inclusive, are 
each equipped with a Little Dictionary. 

COURSE BY GRADES: Bound in Bristol Board, (without Dictionary). 


THE NEWLON-HANNA SPELLING NOTEBOOK 


>, 2. 2. 
~ . + ro? 


THE NEWLON -HANNA TEXTBOOK-:NOTEBOOK SPELLER 4 
A combined textbook and notebook. 2 
A book for each grade II-VIII, bound in Bristol Board. 


The books for Grades IV-VIII inclusive, are each equipped 
with a Litile Dictionary 








Let us send you a circular of this adaptable series 


= — HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY == 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco q 




















“EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF | 
BOSTON AND VICINITY” 


An Aid to Educators In Guidance Work 


Entrance Requirements for Each Institution Given 








Contains over 400 Academic and Vocational ® Lists over 100 Public Libraries and reference — 
Schools and Colleges and Universities in Met- matter. 
ropolitan and Suburban Boston. 


Presents such facts as:—Name and address of 
school; name of acting head; establishment ‘ , : ; 
date; enrollment; number of faculty; degrees Provides individual sketches for constituent = 
granted; maintenance of placement bureau; schools of Colleges and Universities. 


‘ ‘a 

days and evenings and hours of school; lengths Gives name and address of every Superintend-~ 
of courses; etc. ent of Schools and Principal of every Senior” 

@ Features Index of over 5,000 courses. and Junior High School in Massachusetts. 


Lists over 200 Special Libraries and reference 7 
matter, 








The only published volume presenting a complete coverage of both the academic and 
vocational school field. 


Size, 6x9 Price, $7.00 304 pa 


The Bellman Publishing Company 


SIX PARK STREET BOSTON, M 





